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Senator Aldrich on the Personal- Equation in Business. 
Hireling enemies to the Independent telephone movement 
have sought to destroy it by ridiculing the sentiment which 
binds one manager to another, and makes of diversely owned 
plants an operating unit. One set of these agents of destruc- 
tion holds up to the public as examples of the despicable char- 
acter of the men who constitute “the opposition” a few un- 
scrupulous promoters, who may have hoodwinked the public, 
betrayed their associates and left the business with their un- 
envied spoils. Meanwhile their colleagues visit the honored 


old doctor, the respected attorney, the benevolent business 


man, and din into his ears that nowadays in the telephone 
business sentiment is a dead issue, Independence a myth, pub- 
lic spirit is folly—what did the dear public ever do for you? 
Both sets of these rogues are paid from the same treasury. 
Among those who are chief participants in the profits which 
flow out of this Bell telephone treasury is Senator Winthrop 
Murray Crane, of Massachusetts. 

Now there are bitter people in the West who would thought 
lessly say that Senators Crane and Aldrich, of New England, 


But, 
just to show that there may be a difference, consider the fol- 


would sit together and suck eggs out of the same nest. 


lowing, taken from a recent speech by Senator Aldrich in New 
York City: 

“In my judgment, any system which is to be adopted in this 
country must recognize the rights of the independents—of the 
25,000 separate banks in the United States. Of course, you 


realize that in banking, as in everything else, the personal 
equation must always remain one of the most important ele 
The 


small country banks, or from banks in the larger towns, who 


ments in business transactions. men who borrow from 
have a sympathetic appreciation of their wants, will not be 
willing to consent that legislation shall authorize the displacing 
of such banks by agents sent from the banks of New York or 
Chicago to conduct the business of these smaller communi- 
ties; men whose first interest—I am almost tempted to say 
whose only interest—would be the earning of the most money 
they could for their principals, and who would naturally have 
very little, if any, concern for the development of the com- 
munities in which they were located. 

“So I think I may say with certainty that any system or or- 
ganization we may adopt must be engrafted upon the exist- 
ing conditions. We cannot impair the usefulness of existing 


banks, or take away from them any of their functions. If we 
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are to have an organization outside of them, and outside of 
the present clearing houses, it must be one that will be servant 
We must remember 
Po- 


litical economy has no laws that can be applied to every com- 


and not master of existing organizations. 
that, after all, monetary science is not an exact science. 
munity under all circumstances. That system is best for any 
country which best responds to the needs and requirements 
of its people.” 

This came from Senator Aldrich after his trip into the west. 
Consider how much more forcefully it would all apply to the 
telephone business! Wall street should have a few more lieu- 
tenants who are as keen in observation and powerful in action 
as the senator from Rhode Island. We should then have no 
preachers of loose morals going about the land in an extrava- 
gant attempt to bolster up an utterly false notion of natural 
monopoly—at the expense of human character. 

These same New England gentlemen who pay their under- 
lings for decrying loyalty, co-operation, regard for the public 
welfare, and a spirit of Independence would be first to cry, 
“Rally round the flag” if a foreign nation should interfere 
with their trade. But the men behind the guns and the offi- 
cers of the battleships and regiments—where would they be 


found ? 





Toll Testing Without Special Instruments. 

Construction and use of slide wire bridges is a subject about 
which TELEPHONY’s query department receives more requests 
for information than any other topic, with the possible excep- 
tion of phantom circuits, and the apparently never to be to 
settled question of why parallel grounded circuits cannot be 
operated without cross-talk. This question, and common ob- 
servation, show that a good many wire chiefs are getting along 
as best they can without the kind of testing equipment which is 
used in. the best equipped city exchanges. In the aggregate 
these wire chiefs handle a good many miles of line, and there 
is a still greater proportion of the toll line mileage of the In- 
dependent systems which have not even a wire chief to super- 
vise them. Troublemen cover a great deal of this mileage, 
year in and year out, back and forth, afoot and on horseback, 
by trolley, automobile, motor cycle and across country from 
trains, without realizing that a good deal of their traveling 
could be saved by the application of a knowledge of elementary 
testing principles. The manager may realize that this could 
be done, but not know that it can be done in any way with- 
out testing instruments which cost an amount far beyond his 
immediate reach. 

It is a fact that testing instruments of good quality will earn 
their cost in a short time on a very small system. Experience 
has proved this. But the very best way to earn a good testing 
outfit is to save its price by testing with home-made equip 
ment. By the time one has earned the price of the better in- 
strument he will have almost learned how to use it, and per- 
haps will have acquired that still more important knowledge, of 
how to keep from abusing it. 

The article beginning in this week’s TELEPHONY, which will 
be concluded in two succeeding installments, tells how to make 
some of the most essential tests for toll line trouble without 
the use of any of the instruments designed to help in this 


work. 
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The use of these methods will save money for the company 
by getting the circuits to working more quickly, thus cutting 
out the loss of business, and the dissatisfaction of subscribers, 
which reduces earnings. It will save the time of the man 
chasing trouble, allowing him to get off the toll line onto other 
troubles quickly, and so reduce maintenance expense. It will 
prevent future trouble which is nearly always stored up when 
a man opens a wire to make a test. 

It is not given to every man to be a wizard at testing, and 
know his instruments and lines so well that he can name a 
particular tree from which an overhanging dead limb has fallen 
and crossed the wires. But if any manager or wire chief re- 
peatedly sends out men with locations not closer than two or 
three miles, on a twenty-mile line, or with none at all, it is 


all the evidence of incompetence which the directors need. 


The Domestic Telephone as a Money-Saver. 
It would be little short of ridiculous at this late day to 


emphasize the time-saving value of the telephone in the home. 





But many persons still do ‘not appreciate how the presence of 
an instrument in the house contributes toward the more eco- 
nomical running of affairs. It will pay managers considering 
changes in their advertisements to emphasize to housewives 
in particular the real economies inherent in telephone service. 
Thus, in residences where provisions are ordered by telephone 
where before an order man called each day in person from 
the store, there is a definite tendency away from excess or even 
superfluous orders. The presence of the telephone does not 
suggest expenditure as does the call of the market or grocery 
man; there is no incentive to yield to persuasive arguments 
regarding the availability of luxuries at different times; and 
consequently the tendency is to order only what goods are 
needed, as well as to forego orders for two or three days at 
a time when conditions favor such action. 

Again, there is a real money saving through the elimination 
of wear and tear to clothing in inclement weather which the 
household using a telephone enjoys. It is worth while to bring 
home to the public the fact that in all kinds of weather condi- 
tions the telephone saves trips which may if taken require 
relatively costly repairs or treatments to wearing apparel. ‘wo 
or three extra visits to the tailor will go a long way toward 
paying for a month’s telephone service. Another valuable 
feature of telephone installations in the home is the facility 
with which reduced prices can be taken into account at retail 
establishments using display advertisements in the daily press. 





The Dog in the Manger. 

Free service to 23 schools in the Butte, Montana, district has 
been offered by the Rocky Mountain Bell Telephone Company. 
Its object seems to have been to keep its competitor from get- 
ting $2 a month for each telephone. It is willing to pay to be 
the dog in the manger. 

In view of the fact that the Rocky Mountain Bell Company 
had a large deficit last year, it would seem that the stockhold- 
ers of that philanthropic institution would not weep with joy 
at seeing their holdings dissipated in free service when they 
haven’t seen anything that looks like a dividend for some time. 

It is indeed too bad that there is no law to handle such at- 
tempts on the part of a company to destroy competition by a 


temporary offer of its product free. 








Loyalty 


An Address Delivered Before Members of the Iowa and Nebraska Independent Telephone Associations, at 
Their Banquet in Council Bluffs, January 19, 1910 


By Manford Savage 


I am pleased to greet you seriously tonight, you who rep- 
resent one of the greatest business enterprises in this great 
land of ours. You are a part of the industrial system that is 
building up these great commonwealths, and you have a right 
to be proud of the position you have taken. 
twelve months let us keep our faces to the Sun. 
will then be behind us. 


For the next 
The shadows 
We have made marvelous progress 
and sometimes when I get to talking about this thing they 
call me an enthusiast. Perhaps I am. The subject seems so 
great to me that I hardly knew where to begin or when to 
stop. 

We have made marvelous progress; to my mind along cer- 
tain lines it has been almost beyond human belief. We have 
been through the fight with the Bell you have 
heard. We have reached a point today where it is respectable 
to be Independent telephone man. 


company, as 


an 


Venus and other planets think about a universal telephone 
system, but I do know that down here on earth we have had 
experience with a monopoly. 

The doctrine of discontent has spread until it has gone all 
over this land, and the Independents have come to better the 
condition of the people under all circumstances. 

In some localities the Bell has quit trying to make the people 
believe that we are financial goats which have jumped the 
fence and are browsing in the pasture that belongs only to 
those that have strapped around their necks a blue bell. I 
don’t know whether we are goats or not, but I do know we 
never butted into any community but that we made better 
connections and conditions for the people and gave _ better 
service in this line. 

The Bell at 


Ss 


sneered at us as 
We admit it. 


first simply Home companies. 


There is no reproach in 





We have not reached that point easily. 
It has been a fight for many of us along 
certain lines, but we have come out of 
the battle the real victors, and in a 
better position than when we went in. 


I suppose it is true in Council Bluffs 
and in St. Joe as it is with us. We 
have every business man, except one, 


who has escaped us. His advertisement 
in a newspaper reads “Dead stock quick 
ly removed. Call Bell Phone 1045.” 

If that corporation would 
the fact that the Independent men are 
honorable competitors their stock would 
show a good deal more life than it does 
at the present time. We hear a great 
deal about advertising directories. 
The Central Union over with us issues 


recognize 


in 


a directory that is filled about one-third 
with the names of subscribers and two- 
thirds with attacks on the Independents. 








the word Home. It is the grandest word 
in human language. Who has not felt 
the almost indescribable thrill when in 
some distant place you heard the or- 
chestra playing a composition of some 
master musician; the heavier in- 
struments gave the effect of a storm 
in the the thunder 
echoed from crag to crag, increasing in 
volume and grandeur. Then came the 
bugle notes, causing the nerves to tingle 
and the pulses to faster beat; then it 
changed to the flute, whose notes fall 
soothing on the ear; then the violin 
o’ermasters all the other instruments 
and carries you higher and higher to 


how 


mountains; how 


the very pinnacle of emotion and enjoy- 
ment; but all the time there is a minor 
chord that holds us, and finally the ear 
it, and it is the strains of 
“Home Sweet Home.” 


catches 








The real point in that advertising is 
this: there should be no competition in 
the telephone business because the Almighty intended all the 
profits of the telephone business to fall into the coffers of 
the Bell telephone company. They are as smooth as the med- 
icine man in the old story, who advertised in the hymn books. 
The church wanted some new hymn books, and this man went 
to the minister and offered to furnish the books if they would 
let him put his advertisement into them, and the pastor didn’t 
know what to do. But finally he told him he might do that. 
So in a few weeks there came the books, and they were all 
distributed, and the minister got up and opened the book, and 
to their surprise they couldn’t see a single word of advertise- 
ment in the book. 


Mr. 


So the pastor told the congregation how 
the Lord had softened the heart of this man, after all, and 
they would have no advertising in the hymn books, and he 
said, now my brothers, we will open the book to page 150 and 
sing that beautiful familiar song. 
books and sang: 


And they all opened their 


“Hark! hear the heavenly voices ring, 
Post’s pills are just the thing; 

Angel voices soft and mild 

Two for a man and one for a child.” 


I don’t know what the inhabitants of Mars and Jupiter and 


Manford Savage. 
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They say we are Home companies. 
Well, most of our success in operating 
and financing has been along those lines. The rural telephone 
alone has been sufficient to write the name of Independent 
Telephony in letters of flaming light so deeply engrossed that 
they can never be forgotten. The silent farm is gone and the 
farm today talks to its distant neighbor as if he was in the 
next It communicates instantly with the butcher and 
the baker and all they wish to talk to. At night the cry of the 
sick child is heard. The farmer springs from his bed and goes 
to the telephone; the transmitter conveys the wonderful tones 
of the human voice through the side of the house out into 
the yard, past the bee-hives, through the orchard, down the 
lane, past the darkened farm houses and through the deserted 
streets of the village to the central exchange, and the bell taps 
at the physician’s bedside. His travels back over the 
same route and prescribes temporary relief and remedies, and 
speaks words of cheer and he reaches the bedside of the suf- 
freer in one half the time he could be reached before the farm 
telephone was in use. And this change in social life and in 
business has been wrought by you and by men like you, en- 
gaged in the Independent telephone movement; and they may 
sneer at us as Home companies if they want to. 
My subject tonight was Loyalty. There is no stronger in- 
centive to loyalty than the record we have made from the 
tive wen the real inventor of the telephone went to his grave 


room. 


voice 


ne ee 
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unknown and unrewarded. Loyalty is the motor. No man 
can succeed in business life who is not true to his business 
associates, to his friends, to his country. Loyalty is the motor 
which drives business to success and carries men into the 
regions where true friends are found; which impels the citizen 
toward that which makes for the good of the state and the 
nation and lifts men up into the higher ethical life. J am 
unable to understand how any Independent telephone man can 
fail in loyalty. And the demand for loyalty will not cease. 
It will not cease even with the mustering out of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. There stand confronting each other 
in this land of ours two mighty forces or armies. On the one 
side we have the banking and financial interests, the steel 
and wire trust, the Bell, the Western Union and all those 
other combinations and corporations under the leadership of 
the general trust spirit. Their purpose is to transform into 
their service human beings changed into effective, highly pol- 
ished machines. Opposed to them we have the Independent 
manufacturers, the Independent telephone companies and the 
mass of the people who believe in the square deal and the 
courts of the land. 

By voluntary enlistment we have linked our destiny with 
the last great army. When you accepted franchises from the 
public you did it with the agreement to furnish telephone serv- 
icé in opposition to monopoly, and thus you became a trustee 
for the public; and when you connected up your lines with 
another Independent company you assumed a moral obligation 
stronger than any contractual relation, to do no thing which 
would injure your co-operator. I do not understand how any 
Independent man can fail in loyalty. I said man, because | 
know there are some individuals who by some mysterious pro- 
cess get hold of most of the stock in some Independent com- 
pany and then climb up on the chicken coop, and then as 
they get a few smiles from the barnyard they think they are 
in the realm of high finance; and those men would put to 
shame the ordinary prohibitionist or milkman because of the 
amount of water they want dividends on. And all the Bell 
company has to do to get these men is to throw a few gold 
pieces in their direction, and they will climb off the chicken 
coop and crawl through fertilizer a foot deep to get them. 
But I am unable to understand how any Independent, whose 
arteries pulsate with the red blood of manhood, can fail in 
loyalty. 

Many years ago when the Bell company began its existence 
it sought for a sign or emblem which should show to the 
world something of its character and purpose. They searched 
far and wide; they hunted the woods and the prairies, the 
cities and the fields, and finally, down deep in the dark, damp, 
moss-covered soil they discovered a flower so beautiful, so 
modest and so pure that the choice was instantly made and 
from that day has indicated the modesty and purity of the 
Bell telephone company to the world. 

When the Independents went into business they too thought 
they should have an emblem or a sign which would indicate 
something of their purpose. Those having it in charge turned 
to the South where the air is perfumed with the fragrance 
from gorgeous flowers, and where phosphorescent seas flash 
their irridescent splendors on the eye; then they turned to 
the North, where the rays of the morning sun thrown on the 
crystals of the air, refracted and reflected until they broke into 
a thousand rainbows; but they didn’t stop there; they went 
further, and searched until they found this combination of 
colors, a stripe of red, a stripe of white and one of blue, and 
one of red and one of white, and so on until they were seven 
of red and six of white; and in the corner a field as blue as 
ever came direct from the sky on a day in June; and then 
they knew—yes, they knew they had an emblem that wherever 
seen, On mountain or in dale, on sea or on land, around the 
world would stand for the Independents and a square deal; 
and this is what we ask you, gentlemen, to be loyal to. 
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Handling Extraordinarily Heavy Traffic At Topeka. 

A well trained and organized operating force often shows 
its superiority in handling exceptionally heavy traffic during 
a temporary overload, as well as in giving uniformly good 
service in periods of normal traffic. The following incident, 
as told by Mr. H. E. Davis, superintendent of operation and 
maintenance of the Topeka, Kansas, Independent Telephone 
Company, bears out this idea. Mr. Davis writes: 

“On the night of Dec. 23rd it began snowing about 5 
P. M., continuing very hard all through the night, and 
morning found about eight inches of snow on the ground. 
The street car traffic was very much out of kilter and the 
consequence was that nearly all the people in Topeka used 
their telephones to do their Christmas shopping. Of course 
this, in addition to our regular heavy load which we ex- 
pected to handle, as it was the day before Christmas, in- 
creased our load very materially. We handled approxi- 
mately 60,000 calls for this day. This is greatly in excess of 
the load for which we are equipped. 

“The staff of operators which we have, 19 in number, is 
intended to handle a regular peak load of about 4,000 calls 
per hour. This would have each operator loaded at about 
210 calls per operator hour during this peak load. Accord- 
ing to our ammeter record for Dec. 24 we handled on a 
peak load 5,600 calls. Of course you understand that this 
threw into our office an operator load of 290 calls per hour. 
This is in excess of normal, and inconvenienced us con- 
siderably. We had made arrangements to take care of a 
very heavy load on this day, so we had in the office all the 
operators we could use. In addition to this we placed extra 
girls behind our regular operators, and they helped discon- 
nect, which was a great aid. We also had two rural opera- 
tors who were not very busy, and one pay station board 
operator and an extra training position which had only a 
very few lines cut on it. This made four extra Operators 
who picked up some of the load as it was sent over to them 
by the relief supervisors. 

“In order to do this it was necessary for the supervisors 
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Fig. 1.—Ammeter Record for a Normal Summer Day Load. 


on the floor to pick up the numbers which stayed in long- 
est, and speak this number audibly so that they could be 
picked up by any one of the operators on these four relief 
positions. This method, of course, caused some confusion, 
as at times there were two operators in on the same call, 
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but all calls were answered within a reasonabie length of 
time, and we received below the normal number of com- 
plaints. 

“The operators stood this heavy load well; some of them 
working straight through the four hour shift without any 
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Fig. 2.—Record of a Normal Winter’s Day Load. 


relief, although I do not believe it would be possible for 
us to carry this load for any great length of time, say for 
a week. 

“Il am sending you, along with this letter, three records 
of our ammeter. I thought maybe you might possibly be 
interested in looking these over. One of them is a record 
for July 10, 1909. This is a normal summer day load for 
our office. You will note that this carries a peak load of 
about 3,200 calls, and that the load runs very regularly all 
the way through the 15 hours of heavy work. This is 
record No. 1. You will note on record No. 2 that the load 
has increased somewhat, but not to any great extent. This 
is a normal winter’s day load, and was taken on Dec. 16, 
3,900. We handled 
this load very nicely without any service complaints, with 
19 operators. This load was corrected up with the peg 


when our peak load averaged about 


count. 

“We find that our ammeter record shows for every 10 
amperes 1,200 calls. In this manner you will note that the 
load from 9 to 10 A. M. shows on record No. 2 an am- 
The product 
of 32 multiplied by 12 gives us approximately 3,800 calls 
per hour. In this manner we are able to figure to a rea- 
sonable correct figure the average day’s load which we 
are carrying. On record No. 3 you will note that there 
two records produced on this chart. This was 
done with the idea of getting a proportion of the work done 
on Dec. 23 and 24. This record shows a load from 9 to 10 
A. M. of approximately 46 amperes. This figured out gives 
us a load of a little over 5,500 calls for that hour. You 
can easily understand by comparing charts Nos. 2 and 3 
the great difference in the loads which we handled on those 


meter load of approximately 32 amperes. 


are but 


two days.”’ 

Although the records sent by Mr. Davis are but imper- 
fectly reproduced, owing to the limitations of the line en- 
graving process, it is believed that as they stand they 
will be of considerable interest to operating men, who can 
readily appreciate their meaning. 
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The Engineer of Mutual Systems. 
By A. J. Robinson. 

While the telephone engineer is wrestling with the perplex 
ing problems which arise in the complicated exchange of the 
large city, the maintenance man of the country exchange is 
trying to figure out in his mind what combination of conditions 
could cause his switchboard to act as if bewitched. The switch- 
board used in a small town is usually of the magneto type 
with bells instead of drops, carrying from six to thirty lines 
Each line will carry from ten 
to twenty-five bridging telephones, perhaps of all makes and 
styles, with bells from eighty to twenty-five hundred ohms re 


built on the grounded system. 


sistance. 

Each line is built by a company of farmers each of whom is 
a stockholder in that one particular line, and is assessed to 
keep the line in order and to pay the expenses of maintaining 
the switchboard, which is owned equally by the lines. The 
whole system is called a Farmers’ Mutual Exchange. 

The switchboard is in charge of the local electrician, who is 
never a graduate of a technical college, nor has he even taken 
a correspondence course. He seldom has any books on elec- 
tricity or telephony, nor is he always a subscriber to a tele- 
phone journal. Being ignorant of the laws of electricity, his 
system of reasoning in the elimination of trouble to the prac 
tical telephone man amounts to nothing short of superstition. 
He is like the student in asking the 
teacher why the moon would be seen in the southern sky just 
previous to a warm spell of weather and would come north as 
it turned cold, was told that the moon acted strangely at times, 
but she was never guilty of cutting up such didoes as that. 

"Some time since we were called upon to eradicate what was 


astronomy, who, on 


apparently a very aggravated case of trouble at a country ex- 
change. The operator on ringing out on any line would ring 
all the bells on the board. The troubleman had looked all over 
town and had torn the switchboard cable apart looking for 
It being a grounded system, all the lines at the board 
were grounded on a gas pipe driven into the ground, but it did 


crosses. 
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Fig. 3.—Record of the Load for the Two Days Before Christmas, 
the Upper Line Being the Record for December 24. 


not go deep enough to make a good contact. The ringing cur- 
rent sent over any line on reaching the rod would flow back 
through the board, and out over all the lines, ringing all the 
bells, reaching the ground through rods in the country. Driv- 


ing the rod at “Central” deeper stopped the trouble. 





Inside History of Morgan Deal 


Brailey’s Treachery —Cuyahoga and Other Properties First Paid for with Bell Money—Bell Backed Out, and 
Morgan Stepped In—Prices Paid for Control 


H. B. McGraw, of Cleveland, has been in New York this 
week seeking to obtain from representatives of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, J. P. Morgan & Company, 
and R. L. Day & Company depositions covering the sale of 
Independent companies in Ohio. Prior to leaving Cleveland 
Mr. McGraw had been advised that President Vail and other 
officers of the A. T. & T. Co. and representatives of Morgan 
& Co. would willingly testify. 

Ohio Laws Prevented Bell Merger. 

Edward J. Hall, vice-president of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, was examined Wednesday. Mr. 
Hall acknowledged freely that his company had sought to 
obtain control of the Independent companies involved in the 
suit. He said, however, that this purpose had been aban- 
doned on legal advice after last fall’s decision in the Ohio 
Standard Oil case regarding the holding companies and that 
the first knowledge his company had of the Morgan purchase 
was obtained from the published announcement of such pur- 
chase. 

Brailey Tried to Make Deal with Bell. 

Mr. Hall testified that James S. Brailey, Jr., president of 
four of the six Independent companies involved, the United 
States, the Cuyahoga, the Toledo Home, and the Indianap- 
olis, had offered him those properties. The A. T. & T. Co. 
took the matter under consideration, but no agreement was 
reached, although attempts at a sale were made two or three 
times. 

In September last, Mr. Hall said, F. H. Goff, president 
of the Cleveland Trust Company, notified him that he held 
option on some of these properties and wanted to know if Hall 
could use them. Whereupon, Hall said, he notified in turn 
Mr. Brailey as an interested party. President Vail of the A. 
T. & T. Co. was consulted, and thought it might not be advis- 
able to buy them. It was suggested by some one whom Mr. 
Hall did not name that the A. T. & T. Co. get some banker 
to buy the property and hold it for the company, Mr. Hall, 
and R. L. Day & Co. An understanding was reached that 
Day & Co. should purchase 80 per cent of the preferred and 
40 per cent of the common stock at an approximate valuation 
of $14,000,000 on money advanced by the A. T. & T. Co. 

The cash advances were begun on Oct. 16, 1909, 
$500,000, and continued with other sums ranging down to 
$100,000, the last advance being made on Nov. 25, when a 
total of $7,280,000 had been paid. In a special contract Day 
& Co. were assured against any loss. 

Subsequent to Nov. 25, Mr. Hall asked to 
Day & Co. from their contract to purchase, as the firm had 
another purchaser for the stock. This was agreed to. In the 
view of Ohioans, these dates are important. On Dec. 9, Mr. 
Hall said, the A. T. & T. Co. back a check for 
$7,280,000. On Dec. 10, through announcements, 
the purchase of the control of the western Independents by 
J. P. Morgan & Co. was learned. 

In the continuation of the proceedings representatives of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. will testify voluntarily, but it 
may be necessary to subpoena members of the firm of R. L. 
Day & Co. Owing to the importance of this matter TELEPH- 
ONY is preparing to publish a full statement of facts of interest 


with 


was release 


received 
newspaper 


to the Independents next week. 
Missouri Watching Outcome. 


Among those who are attending the hearings is J. D. Hos- 
tetter, special agent for Attorney General Major of Missouri. 
Mr. Major is investigating to see if the A. T. & T. Co. is 
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a holding company for Missouri telephone companies in viola- 
tion of the Missouri corporation laws and sent Mr. Hostetter 
to see what he could pick up at the hearings. 





Railway Telephone Almost Invulnerable. 


The way the telephone will stand abuse is a constant 
source of surprise and joy to railway men, accustomed to 
the vagaries of telegraph dispatching circuits which were 
formerly used exclusively. It is reported that during a re- 
cent blizzard in the East if it had not been for the tele- 
phone system, by which many roads are now dispatching 
their trains, the tie-up would have been much worse than 
was the case. 

3etween Rochester and Syracuse the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad did not have a single telegraph 
wire working. To add to the troubles, the telephone line 
between these two points was crossed at several places with 
Morse wires and was further interfered with by a break- 
down in the Niagara Power Company’s high tension trans- 
mission line. This transmission line operates at a voltage 
of 66,000 and is a fertile source of inductive trouble for all 
telephone lines in this neighborhood. 

In spite of this the telephone dispatching wire was op- 
erated for four days and the rush of business on the circuit 
was so heavy that it was impossible to turn the line over 
to the test man to have the trouble cleared. The telephone 
was limping, but it was still capable of dispatching the 
trains. 

On the Delaware Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
there was not a single through telegraph wire in service. 
There were also breaks in the telephone dispatching cir- 
cuit and grounds on the line, due to the heavy storm. The 
dispatchers were still able to talk the entire length of the 
division. The flexible arrangement of the system installed 
permitted the breaks to be patched around and the tele- 
phone was still operated in spite of grounds which put tele- 
graph lines out of business. 

Of course with such cases of trouble the quality of speech 
was not as good as on a perfectly clear line, but it was suffi- 
ciently serviceable to enable all the way stations to hear 
the dispatcher on this division, so that he could direct the 
trains by this means. The railroad officials state that no 
traffic on the road would have been able to move until the 
wires could have been repaired if it had not been for the 
telephone. 





Annual Meeting of Columbus Citizens’ Company. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Colum- 
bus Citizens’ Telephone Company, of Columbus, Ohio, held 
on Tuesday, February 8th, 1910, the following list of direc- 
tors was elected: Frank A. Davis, H. M. Daugherty, W. K. 
Field, Charles C. Griswold, L. D. Hagerty, James B. Hanna, 
F. R. Huntington, John H. Mohler, N. Monsarrat, Edwin R. 
Sharp, F. W. Stevens. 

This list contains three new names, that of Mr. Monsar- 
rat, president of the Hocking Valley Railroad, Mr. W. K. 
Field, president of the Sunday Creek Coal Company, and 
Mr. F. W. Stevens, associated with the firm of Morgan & 
Company. 

All the directors except the last named are residents of 
Co’ ambus. 

The financial report showed a good year in gross and net 


earnings. The report was not given out for publication. 
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Submarine Cables Dropped Through Slot in Ice. 
By F. J. Stevens. 

A novel method of laying submarine cables beneath inland 
waters was recently employed by the Commercial Union Tele- 
phone Co., of Troy, New York. One cable was laid across 
the Hudson River between Troy and Watervliet, and the other 
across “The Narrows” of Lake Champlain near Dresden 
station. 

The ice on these bodies of water attains considerable thick- 
ness during the winter, and was a great help in the 
laying of the cables. A channel about eight inches wide was 
sawed in the ice; the cable pulled across the ice from the 
reel and when all run out was slid through the hole. The 
50 pair trunk cable between Troy and Watervliet was laid in 
this way and connected to the underground system. Only 
about two hours was necessary to lay the cable. 

The cable on Lake Champlain is a link in the long distance 
lines. It is 600 feet long and connects lines between White- 
hall and Ticonderoga. 





Telephone Conduct. 

The constantly increasing use of the telephone for various 
purposes has reached a point where an established code of 
telephone etiquette is desirable. Telephone companies in the 
larger cities have done considerable toward educating the pub- 
lic in the courteous use of the telephone. A number of busi- 
ness houses have taken up the matter and attempted to do 
away with the unnecessary and useless “Hello” in answering 
and the confining of calls to business purposes only, making 
them as short as possible.' 

A rather unique scheme adopted by the Commonwealth 
Edison Company of Chicago keeps before its employes when- 
telephone etiquette.” 
3revity and Courtesy. 


ever they telephone “the A. B. C. of 
These letters standing for Accuracy, 
They are printed upon a celluloid faced card which is shaped 
to fit the transmitter face and held in place by the mouth- 
The letters, A, B and C are printed in red so that 


piece. 
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A Transmitter Face Card Illustrative of the A. B. C. of Tele- 
phone Etiquette. 


they stand out prominently. The arrangement of the card is 
shown in the illustration. 

With this constant reminder in front of them it is expected 
_ that employes of the company will make a good impression 
upon all who do business over the telephone with the com- 
pany’s various departments. 
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The cards: are shaped to conform with the outline of the 
transmitter face, having a hole in the center for the mouth- 
piece. The edges are bent over so as to lap over the edges 
of the transmitter, and when the mouthpiece is screwed into 
place, the card is securely attached. 

The idea of the celluloid transmitter card is not new, as it 





A Form of the Transmitter Face Card Used for Instruments on 
Party Lines. 


has been used for various purposes for years by telephone 
companies in various parts of the country. The most common 
use is for giving directions as to the use of the instruments. 
A card used for rural telephones is reproduced herewith. The 
unused space can, of course, be used for other purposes. 

Another type of card which is a favorite contains a window 
through which the telephone number can be seen. The num- 
her is written or printed on a circular slip of paper and placed 
so that it will come beneath the celluloid window, thereby be- 
ing protected from mutilation by pencils in the hands of care- 
less or thoughtless persons. Visitors to Chicago remember, 
especially when they return to their home and use the tele- 
phone, the cards attached to all the telephones. These cards, 
in addition to the number of the telephone, carry instructions 
as to the use of the instrument, They are fastened to trans- 
mitters by means of a metal rim, which is held in place by 
the transmitter rim screws. Both cards and rim are supplied 
by G. Felsenthal & Co., Chicago. 





Royal Users of New Long Distance Transmitter. 


A Berlin dispatch announces that the latest successful ex- 
periment in long-distance telephoning by the Egnér-Holmstrom 
system was made last week between Stockholm and Karlsruhe, 
a distance of, roughly, 1,800 miles. The King and Queen of 
Sweden were able to converse easily from their palace with 
the Grand Duke and Duchess of Baden in their Karlsruhe 
Schloss. 

The connection was made via Copenhagen and Hamburg. 
The joint inventors, Messrs. Egnér and Holmstrom, attended 
the experiment, one at the Stockholm end and the other in 
the castle at Karlsruhe. 


The Retort Courteous. 





The reason the men of the Clarence Township Telephone 
line don’t like the telephone better is because the woman at the 
other end can get in a last word and hang up the instrument 
before the man can reply.—Great Bend, Kansas, Tribune. 











The Local Issue 


Some Recent Object Lessons for Telephone Men—The High Cost of Living—Too Much Unproductive Loading— 
Somebody Must Go to Work—Too Many Distributors, Etc. 


By J. C. Kelsey 


The New York Times financial leader says: 

“Owing to the character of the enterprises which Fisk & 
Robinson had been attempting to finance, their confession of 
inability to continue to bear the burden was not altogether un- 
expected in the financial district. For several years there has 
been a decided disinclination on the part of investors gener- 
ally to support projects of the kind this house has been pro- 
moting, although they possess undoubted merit, and if their 
financial backers are able to carry them over the construction 
period they often pay out in the end.” 

Telephone men generally are interested in this firm of New 
York bankers and bond dealers, through their connection with 
the Keystone Telephone Company, one of the most successful 
Independent telephone plants in America. This great tele- 
phone system has stood at the very gate of New York for 
years, and it serves as a fine example of the telephone being 
a local issue, and unaffected by the lack of long-distance con- 
nections. 

It was in 1905 that Fisk & Robinson, after most careful 
consideration and thorough analysis, not only of the Keystone 
property, but of the whole Independent telephcne situation, 
took the bonds of the Keystone Company, and laid the founda- 
tion of a great and permanent telephone success. 

As a proof of their care and conservatism, and a desire to 
protect their bond buyers, they arranged the cash renewal 
reserve plan of setting aside for each telephone’ connected 
$0.33 1-3 per month, or $4 per year, the proceeds to go into a 
cash reserve fund until the amount reached a magnitude that 
would guarantee reasonable safety to the bonds. 

After a time they decided that $500,000 in cash would be 
sufficient to take care of all emergencies. Last fall this amount 
was fully accumulated and now depreciation charges are to 
cease, as long as nothing happens to make it necessary to draw 
upon the reserve fund. Should anything occur that would 
require the use of part of the fund, then the renewal reserve 
charges automatically begin, and they only cease until there 
is once more $500,000 on hand. 

You have heard of the war chest of Russia, and other na- 
tions, where they are said to hoard real money. Well, the 
Keystone plan rather resembles this plan. 

What a bugaboo the Bell press made of the absence of de- 
preciation in the reckoning of Independent properties. They 
made some mistake, too, because they gave the wrong impres- 
sion to the public, that of thinking that telephone properties 
were all the time tumbling down, and wearing out. I happen 
to know that twelve years have passed on some of their prop- 
erty, and it is still defying the elements. For years they 
reviled the poor Independent, and it remained for the Key- 
stone Company to set an example of real depreciation allow- 
ance, and silence the Bell critics forever. A recent court ex 
amination showed that the reserves of the Chicago Telephone 
Company do not today exceed seventy-five cents a telephone. 

You observed last week, in the columns of TELEPHONY, 
that the president of the Buffalo Bell telephone interests had 
some difficulty in explaining their method of accounting. They 
always do, and the exhibition made by their explaining officials 
generally is sad, however amusing. 

From the testimony, the Buffalo plan about depreciation is to 
charge off everything above the dividends. If there were 
oaly enough to pay dividends, then “there would be no depre- 
ciation.” 

Contrast the Keystone plan. 
are the first obligation of the company. 


Of course, operating expenses 
In the Keystone Com- 


pany, the reserve fund is the second obligation. Bond interest 
is the third obligation, and the payment of dividends is the 
fourth and last requirement. Surely, depreciation is not to be 
based upon the whim of the auditing department. 

At the corporation commission hearing in Oklahoma, the 
Bell attorney did not know whether to trust me or not. But 
it proved a surprise to him when I tacked $4 per telephone to 
the cost of operating, above all the charges he could think of. 
Bell depreciation is only a bookkeeping operation, and a gen 
eral cataclysm would prove it. As a bird in the hand is 
worth two or more in the bush, so is a cash renewal reserve 
of $500,000 worth a million or two of reserves on the books. 

Cash in bank, or reserves invested in some active security 
I find that Mr. Farwell puts his 
He certainly holds the 


is the proper reserve plan. 
reserve money into farm mortgages. 
belt. 

Remember, the Keystone has no mother to guide, or loan it 
money, or to meddle with its books. It stands on its own feet, 
and it takes care of its business in such a fashion that it 
could go before a court or commission and not perjure itself 
like a gentleman, as the saying goes. 

Accordingly the Keystone plan has put a stop to Bell talk, 
and it stands there in the far east, guarding the Independent 
interests more than you possibly suspect. 

So we owe much to this New York banking house. The 
members of this house are powerful men, combining a high 
order of intellect, honesty and conscience with a thorough busi- 
ness and financial training. 

Yet, the dispatches say that they realized their inability to 
carry their constructive investments through the present mar- 
ket, and voluntarily sought a receiver tg come to the relief of 
the creditors. And d 
know you will be glad to learn that there is a possibility of ex- 
tension of time, so that we may yet see these great friends of 
legitimate investments carrying out the policies of a great 
house. 

The first lesson that I want to point out is this. If a con- 
cern of the ability and strength of Fisk & Robinson cannot 
overcome the burdensome conditions of these times, then I say 
that New York is doomed, for no one else can better suc- 


It takes courage to do such things. 


ceed. 





Can it be that Colonel Bills, in his Omaha speech, is going 
to prove to be a prophet before his words have died away? 

One of the reasons for the failure given is the increased 
cost of living. This makes the sale of high-class and high- 
priced bonds difficult, because people need more than 4 or 5 
per cent on their money to keep up with the times. 

And does it not look as if Mr. Gary were a prophet, too? 
In his Omaha speech_he said that companies should not try 
to get money too cheap. He advised the telephone companies 
to pay a good dividend, and make their business a good one. 
You could not buy better advice than that. 

The second lesson is to turn our backs on Wall street and 
bond issues before we learn directly that they do not’ want us, 
and develop a local market. List your stock, even if you have 
to do it on your front door. Take a peep at the Michigan ac- 
complishments. Look at the Citizens of Grand Rapids, the 
Union of Alma, and the Southern Michigan. All of them 
have confined their issues to common stock, and they pay eight 
per cent, too. 


Make your stock worthy. Take the public in before you take 
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all the cream. No use selling bonds when you can’t pay on 
the stock. Anyone knows that if the stock is no good, the 
bonds are not much better. 

Like the tariff, your telephone financing is a local issue. 
Local opinions govern your rate. Your locality is the mar- 
ket place for your stock, and people will buy it, if the deal has 
not been hogged before the public was let in. You feel uneasy 
about a mortgage on your farm. Why not feel uneasy about 
a mortgage on your telephone plant? 





You noted in the clipping that “every project handled by the 
firm had undoubted merit.” And you also noted that there has 
been a disinclination on the part of investors generally to sup- 
port projects of a constructive nature. 

Every project supported by this firm easily pays bond inter- 
est, and will do more. Each one is a meritorious enterprise, 
because it brings us into touch with new coal fields, saw mills 
and forest, or some new industry that will employ our in- 
creasing hordes. 

And yet, with studious care and economy, this excellent firm 
is called, and it goes to ruin. 

What is the lesson? Our nation is increasing in population. 
lo employ them requires construction. They cannot all take 
maintenance of our institutions. There 
To go ahead with them, requires bond 


part in the present 
must be more of them. 
sales, with strong financial men behind them. 

If the bricklayers of Chicago had to live on the every-day 
maintenance and repair of brick walls, there would be general 
starvation among bricklayers or a general exodus to places 
where work is going on. 

Now if New York financial interests are getting so cold 
footed that they will not take part in constructive work, and 
must depend upon old and well established concerns for 
profits, there must be some day a general closing down of 
offices around that dear little church that smiles approval upon 
Wall street. 





If New York financial interests are disinclined to take part 
in constructive work, the quicker the West knows it the bet- 
‘ter. It will save lots of railroad fare and hotel expense. 

There are so many organizations 
forces of men, that they 
of business. In other 
constructive 


But they have to do it. 


there, with fine offices and large 
must find profitable work, or go out 
these inactive 


words, the big banks must carry 


hordes if they want to keep busy. 
In factory practice, the ratio of unproductive labor to the 


productive, with a fixed market price, either measures the 
success or ruin of the company. 

If your stock becomes obsolete, or unsalable, you are also 
facing ruin. 


In New York, 


Nothing is productive. 


there are no mines, farms and_ fisheries. 
The only thing raised there is tophet, 
pure undefiled tophet, and it makes their suicide list read like 
the morning after Stone River. 

If, during the night, some unsuspected enemy would dig 
New York loose, and quietly tow it to England, or some other 
nation, the noise of our falling shackles would deafen the 
earth. 

Our unproductive loading would drop from 150 per cent to 
a reasonable commercial loading, and we could again live and 


let live on decent prices. 


Carrying New York is something like cashing the checks, 
and honoring the drafts of a wayward son, engaged in sowing 
wild oats with a 100 horsepower planter. 

On the opening grand opera night, I stood in front of a 
hotel and watched solid lines of autos and taxicabs rushing to 
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the shows. Stenographers wore seal skins, and beggars wore 
dress suits after six o’clock. In each carriage sat a richly at- 
tired woman, with a discontented face, accompanied by a poor 
worried man, a distributor, and not a producer, not even of 
children. 

I wondered how all that glittering array of folly and vanity 
could be paid for. It is paid for locally by headache, suicide 
and bankruptcy, and the nation worries over it in the high 
cost of living. Our nation is too young to put up with that 
extravagance. Why not keep our money in the West, as 
Colonel Bills advises, and make somebody in New York go to 
work. 

The apple grower in Kansas will deliver a bushel of ap-" 
ples to your Kansas house for 50 cents. Four institutions 
handle this bushel before you buy it in Chicago, and you pay 
each distributor fifty cents, so the bushel you eat costs you 
$2.50. If four men raised apples, and each got 50 cents, and 
one distributor got 50 cents, we would get our apples for $1, 
and no one would lose a cent. But we have too many distri- 
butors, and it makes the cost of living go higher and higher. 

We have heretofore felt sorry for the poor man. But you 
have seen that the rich and powerful suffer too. The same in- 
creased cost of living is felt by your operators, and your line- 
men, and your treasury as well. 

Mr. Independent Telephone Man, you who want to bond your 
property, or go to Wall or La. Salle streets, think of the bushel 
of apples, the grand opera, and the high rate of living in the 


cities. Deal direct with the people. 





If you would be willing to devote half of the difference be- 
tween your bond issue sold, and the cash you get, to an active 
stock sale in your own locality, you could advertise, help your 
own paper, give the public a good price on your stock, be free 
from the terrors of receivership, and sell it all. 

Look at the Michigan plan, and study the record of the Citi- 
zens’ Telephone Company of Grand Rapids, and get acquainted 
with Mr. Fisher, the greatest stock dispenser in America, and 
worry Mr. Melchers at Alma, and ask him how he sells his 
securities locally above par too. And write to E. D. Schade at 
Johnstown, Pa., and ask him why a common stock issue is the 
best plan. 

You have seen the little fish greedily eating at moss and 
difficult to get. Along comes a 
which grabs two or three little fish, and swims away, feeling 


other foods, larger fish, 
satisfied that he has saved himself some work. 

Along comes a larger fish, which has no time to gather 
moss and delve painfully after small things to eat. So he 
grabs two or three of the larger fish and swims away. Finally, 
the shark gets a few of the larger size, because he has no 


time for details at all. 





This is the financial situation. The little plunger makes a 
dollar, and loses it to the larger and so on. But the processes 
are long and costly. If each of the fish had eaten of moss 
food, not been such destruction 


Somebody must go to work. 


and other there would and 


expense. 





Once upon a time a telephone manufacturer decided to ac- 
The little as- 
As time went on, this manu- 


cept no switchboard order under 2,500 lines. 
sembler and distributor thrived. 
facturer was forced into the field to take any order that could 
be gotten. Note the absolute disappearance of the assembler 


and distributor, 





The great banks of New York are soliciting the business of 
every bank in the country, and offering such terms that the 
smaller city banks will have to drop out. It is the large 











New York. bank that is killing the legitimate bond dealer. 
They handle bonds by mail, and sell cheaper, because they do 
not employ expensive salesmen. 





Some day soon we will all be hired men unless some one 
goes to work. The drones eat our sustenance, ruin our busi- 
ness and force us into bankruptcy. They must be put to work. 

Mr. Independent Telephone Man, you began your business 
career with your home people. Stay with your home people, 


share with them what New York and Chicago financing would 
cost you and you will prosper all the days of your life. 

New York and Chicago do not want you voluntarily. 
that four cards in a 


Re- 


member in return hand do not con- 


" stitute a flush. 


Moral: The telephone, like the tariff, is a local issue. 


—* 


Progress Report on Commercial Union, of Troy, N. Y. 

The condensed statement of the Commercial Union Tele- 
phone Company of Troy for the last six months of 1909 and 
for the corresponding six months of 1908 is as follows: 








1909 1908 
SIE EE POLY COLO EEE COE OE $105,683. vd $92,475.13 
MOP RCT ee rr oT eee Cee rere Cee 49,536.7 42,235.81 
RPS I ee ee eee eae $ 56, 147. 22 $50,179.32 
Interest and preferred dividends......... 31,965.95 29,101.26 
EE nc coin aueereiel cam abal Rncks wen $ 24,181.27 $21,078.06 


It shows an increase of gross earnings of 14.3 per cent with 
an increase of 17.3 percent in gross expenses and a4 net increase 
The general report showed the 
company to be in a very prosperous condition. During the 
month of January 60 new subscribers were added to the 
directory list, and reports showed corresponding gains through- 
out the territory. 

The work of installing 200 telephones in Rensselaer, N. Y., 
has just been completed and before the year is over it is 
expected the number will increase to 500 or 600. 

The work on the new exchange building at Glens Falls is 
rapidly progressing. A ventilating system of adequate capac- 
ity has been installed in the attic so that the whole building 
is cared for. The switchboard has been shipped and by March 
15 will probably be in operation. 


in earnings of 11.8 percent. 





Clearing Subscribers’ Accounts through Banks at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

The Columbus Citizens Telephone Company, of Columbus, 
Ohio, has been using for some time a system providing the 
payment of telephone bills through banks and the Columbus 
clearing house, which has resulted in quite a saving of time 
and clerical service. The plan is modeled after that of the gas 
companies which receive a part of their revenue directly from 
banks, being authorized to pay the bills by the individuals upon 
presentation. 

To carry out the plan the Columbus Citizens Telephone Com 





NOTICE TO BANK Shin Chin ee 


Columbus, Ohio, — THE COLUMBUS CITIZENS TELEPHONE CO. 


The undersigned has authorized the -— 


Until otherwise instructed, you are hereby authorized 


to pay and charge to my account the bills of the Columbus Citizens -———— 
Telepho - ae an to pay your bills on presentation. 
clephone Company against 
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addressed to the telephone company and is a notification from 
the individual that a certain named bank is authorized to pay 
all telephone bills. 








When the telephone bills become due, they are marked, 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SERVICE BILL. 
ConTmact No... ’ Contract Ne. 
Name 


te Columbus Citizens Telephone Co., ©. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE BILLS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
WRITE CHECKS TO THE ee OF THE COMPANY. 
TELEPHONE RENTAL BILLS MAY BE CLEARED ANY Lo ” COLUMBUS BY GIVING 
NOTICE TO THE BANK AND TO THE COMPA 
To Telephone Service from 


as per amount noted above. 


RECEIVED PAYMENT 


Casnian 





' Collector “. 

RETURN i. i, a4 
» THE cAsStHieR 
LECTION. 














: - 
sey IF RECEIPT IS OEGIRED PLEASE RETURN THIS BILL WITH PAYMENT. 











Front of Telephone Bill, Advertising Bank Clearing Arrangement, 


“TE SOU RROD oc cio ssteic wien we wish 3ank’’ and are used instead 
of checks, being cleared through the clearing house, and placed 
in the list of cancelled checks by the bank honoring them. 

This plan has proven quite a success and is being gradually 
enlarged from quarter to quarter. 


Hoosick Falls, N. Y., Independent Company Issues $50,000 
Six Per Cent Bonds to Finance Extensions. 





A meeting of the stockholders of the Eastern New York 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, of Hoosick Falls, N. Y., 
was held last Saturday to vote upon authorizing a bond issue 
of $50,000. It was decided to issue that amount in six per 
cent bonds which are to be held by a trust company and 
issued as sold. The money will be used for the extension of 
the plant. 





Probably Has a Bell Service. 


The following wail from the Preston (Ia.) Times would 
indicate that the editor has a Bell telephone in his office: 

“There is something the matter with the telephone 
service in this town just at present. People who habitually 
use the telephone, however, should not become aggravated 
or allow their angry passions to rise. As we understand it 
the flapdoodle has become disintegrated from the duflicker, 
in the switchboard, and the result is liable to prove an- 
noying when one wishes to ring off after a call. At the 
same time, the remedy is simple and effective, if one knows 
it. Failing after ringing nineteen or twenty times, to 
make: impression On central, you simply walk three 
times around the stove, scratch your left ear with your 
right elbow, then go find the gentlemon or lady you wish 
to talk to, on foot. It is entirely unnecessary to swear 


any 





COLLECTOR'S STUB 


Costract No 


Long Distance Service 


Eighty per cent of al all. Columbus toll or he esnen 
messages are for points within eighty miles. It is the Inde- 
pendent system that has the Central Ohio territory 
developed. It contains 140,000 independent telephones, or 
seventy per cent of the total number. 

excellent circuits to Louisville, Indianapolis, Fort 
Wayne. Grand Rapids, Jackson. Saginaw, Detroit, Erie, 
Pittsburg. Charleston, Huntington, Portsmouth, and, many 
other points in adjoining states. 


li Low Rates and Quick Service. 


Name 


Remarks 


Collector 











Red Tape Involved in Clearing Subscribers’ Accounts Through 
Banks is Reduced to These Two Postal Cards. 


pany had printed postal cards known as No. 1 and No. 2. No. 
1 is an authorization for the bank of which the name is writ- 
ten in the blank space to pay all telephone bills presented by 
the Columbus Citizens Telephone Company. 


No. 2 card is 





Back of Bill, Columbus Citizens Telephone Co., Advertising Long- 
Distance Service. 


at them when you find them. If unable to find your 
party, apply to the street commissioner. These things are 
simple and capable of easy solution if one would only 


control his temper and use some judgment.” 
















Modern Automatic Telephone Apparatus 


By W. Lee Campbell 


The machines which make the connections between subscrib- 
ers lines are divided into the following classes: 

1. Line switches. 2. Selector switches. 

A connector switch commonly called 


3. Connector switches. 
a “connector,” is the 
last one operated in completing each connection; but as its 





Fig. 1. 


functions correspond most closely to those of an operator on 
a manual switchboard it will be considered first. 
Fig. 1. Compact Type Instrument. 

There are two principal differences between the work of an 
operator on a multiple switchboard and that of an automatic 
connector. The first lies in the difference in the 
lines to which they have access. The operator 
her reach a multiple jack for every line in the switchboard, be 
the number of lines 1,000 or 10,000. 
a connection to any line entering the office, but a connector 
switch has access to but 100 lines. Secondly, a subscriber’s 
operator takes the orders of and makes connections for cer- 
tain predetermined subscribers only. serves 
seldom exceeds 200 and is often less than 100, but a connector 
switch is, when idle, ready to handle the order of any sub- 


number of 


has within 


She may therefore make 


The number she 


scriber who may wish to connect to any one of the 100 lines 
to which it has access. 


One such switch cannot, of course, handle all calls to the 
100 lines to which it has access. In the average plant, 10 con- 
nectors are sufficient, however, for each 100 lines, because 


ordinarily not more than 10 subscribers in any hundred are 
ever receiving 
of 10,000 lines, 
lines each, the 
completed by 


calls simultaneously... Consequently a 
for example, is divided into 100 groups of 100 
calls to the subscribers in each group being 
a set or multiple of 10 switches. 
Where it is found necessary, more than 10 connectors may be 


system 


connector 


put in a multiple; where expedient, economy is attained by 
putting in less than 10. Uniformity.is desirable, however, and 
it is therefore good practice—although it is not general prac- 
tice—to exercise some care in arranging the subscribers’ num- 
bers, so that each group of 100 will contain approximately 
the same proportion of frequently used lines to lines that 
are used less often. The grouping of lines is strictly accord- 
ing to number; that is, all lines numbered from 2100 to 2199 
are put into one group and connected to by one set of con 
nectors, while all lines from 2200 to 2299 are put into another 
group, etc. It will now be understood that a calling party, 
to complete a connection to a desired line, must first obtain 
connection to an idle connector switch beionging to the group 
or multiple in which the desired line terminates. In other 
words, processes of group selection and of idle switch connec- 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the 243rd meeting of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
ary 11, 1910.. 
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tion are performed by other switches which do their work be- 
fore the connector switch is operated. 

A selector switch looks, and is, very much like a connector 
switch; in fact, the mechanism and banks are the same. The 
differences are in the circuits and relays only. In a system 
of 10,000 divided into 
namelv. first 


two classes; 
selectors. While there is a 


100 lines to which con- 


lines, these selectors are 


selectors and second 


group of connector switches for each 


nections are to be made, there is a group or multiple of sec 
1000 lines to which connections are to 
first 


are to be 


ond selectors for each 


be made, and a group or muitiple or selectors for each 


10.000 lines to which connections made. The bank 


contacts of the selector switches are terminals of trunk lines 


instead of subscribers’ lines. The first or lower row of first 
selector bank contacts constitutes the terminals for a group 
of 10 trunk lines leading to second-selector switches in the 


1000 section of the plant. The second row represents another 
eroun of 10 trunk lines to second selectors in the 2000 sectiom 
of the plant, the third row represents a group of trunks lead- 
ing to second selectors in the 3000 section of the plant, etc., so 
that through the 10 rows of bank contacts the first selector has 
access to 10 second selectors in each of the 10 sections of 1000 
which 10,000-line office. The first selector 
switch used by a calling subscriber is operated in accordance 
with the first digit of the-number he calls. 


lines make up a 


Suppose, for ex- 
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ample, he is calling the number 2543. The impulse sent in by 
the first movement of his calling device will raise the shaft, 
and accordingly the wipers of the first selector switch two 
steps, placing each wiper opposite the row of bank contacts 
second from the bottom in its respective bank. Now the se- 
lector switch unlike a connector switch, does not wait for the 
subscriber to make another turn of his dial before rotating its 


= rs 





es 
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shaft, but the rotation is automatic and beyond the subscriber's 
control. 

The rotation starts the instant the vertical movement is 
completed, and, in the particular case which is here used as an 
example, sweeps the wipers step-by-step over the row of bank 
contacts connected to trunks leading to the 2000 station. At 
each step of the rotation the bank contacts on which the wipers 
then rest are given the busy test, and as soon as a disengage 
trunk line is found the rotary movement siops and the con- 
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nection is completed to an idle second section. This is all ac- 
complished in a fraction of a second, so that the second se 
lector is operated by the subscriber’s calling device impulses 
corresponding to the second digit, 5, of the number 2543 which 
he is calling. The wipers of the second selector are accordingly 
raised five steps and are then automatically rotated just as the 
first selector wipers were. The bank contacts of this second 
selector are the terminals of the trunks to the 10 sets of con- 
nectors which complete the connections to the line groups mak- 
ing up the 2000 section of the plant. Consequently when the 
second selector wipers stop on an idle trunk in the fifth multi- 
ple, the calling subscriber is placed in connection with an idle 
connector in the 2500 groups; that is, a connector which has 
access to the desired subscriber’s line No. 2543. ‘Vhis con 
nector is then operated by the last two movements of the sub 
scriber’s calling device 

Fig. 2 is an endeavor to illustrate this grouping arrange- 
ment and shows the connection just described from the calling 
telephone to a first selector, then from the second row of first 
selector bank contacts to a second selector in the 2000 section 
ot the exchange, then from the fifth levei of this second se 
lector’s bank contacts jo a connector switch in the 500 group 
of the 2000 section, and then through the fourth row of the 
bank contacts of this connector to the called telephone. 

It is readily understood that by thus using a first selector 
to pick out a trunk to any one of ten different 1000 sections, 
second selectors in each section to pick out trunks to any 100 
group in each 1000, and then by using the connectors to com- 
plete calls to individual lines in each 100, that connection may 
be made by the use of three switches from any calling tele- 
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phone to any number from 0000 to 9999 or in other words to 
10,000 different numbers. It will also be readily understood 
that by using a fourth switch, called a third-selector switch, 
and using numbers with five digits instead of four, that the 
capacity of the system will be multiplied by ten and will be 
100,000 lines instead of 10,000. In a system of 100,000 lines, 
10,000 numbers are generally set aside for each main central 
office. Consequently on each call the first selector picks a trunk 
to the desired office, the second selector picks a trunk to the de- 
sired 1000 in that office, the third selector picks a trunk to the 
desired 100 and the connector completes .the connection. 

Systenis of 106,000 lines’ capacity have been installed in a 
number of different cities. One of the most notable is that in 
Los Angeles. This system is illustrated in Fig. 3. As shown, 
there are six main offices, each with an ultimate capacity of 
10,000 lines. 

The Olive Street main office is now equipped for 10,000 
lines, West for 4000 lines, Adams for 2500 lines, South for 
5000 lines, Boyles for 800 lines, and East for 1000 lines. The 
numbers in the South office all commence with 20,000. Those 
iz Olive Street office all commence with 60,000, etc. 

South office has a branch office called Vernon: West office 
has two branches which are called Prospect Park and Holly- 
wood; East office has a branch called Highland Park. The 
numbers in each branch office commence with the same digit 
as the numbers in the main office to which it connects. That 
is, one of the sections of 1000 numbers are taken from the 
main office and are set aside for use in the branch. 
ample, the lines. now equipped in South office are numbered 
from 21,000 to 25,000 and the numbers in its branch Vernon, 


For ex- 


run from 29,000 to 29,999. It is, of course, unnecessary for a 
calling subscriber to know to which office he is connected or 
to which office the party he desires to call is connected. 

The trunking between offices is all automatic. A subscriber, 
for instance, in the South office, who, on the first move of his 
dial turns it from the number 2, will automatically select a 
local trunk line to a second-selector in South office. If he 
makes the first turn from the number 3, a first selector at 
South office will automatically connect him to a trunk line ter- 
minating in a second selector at East office. Or, if he makes 
the first turn from the number 6, the first selector at South 


ay 
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OISTANCE 












Fig. 4. 


office will automatically select an idle trunk to Olive Street 
office, ete. 

Suppose, a subscriber connected to the South office wishes to 
call 62,127, which is an Olive Street office number. The first 
movement of the dial operates a first selector at South office, 
and extends the connection over an idle trunk to a second se- 
lector switch in the Olive Street office. The second digit 2 
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will operate the second selector at Olive, Street office, and ex- 
tend the connection to a third selector in the 2000 section of 
the Olive Street switchboard. The third digit 1 will extend 
the connection to an idle connector switch in the 100 group of 
the 2000 section. The last two digits will operate this connector 
switch and complete the connection to 27 
100. 

It is interesting to note that the distance from Vernon othce 
ark office is over 12 miles, and that the dis- 
It is therefore 


in this particular 


to Highland 
tances between the other offices are quite long. 
that the trunks between switches may be of almost 
also to be noted that 


quired to complete a connection and the number of machines 


apparent 
any desired length. It is the time re 
used is independent of the number of offices through which a 
connection may be trunked. 

It should be that in all 100,000-line 
a letter and four figures instead o7 


said here systems the 
numbers are made up of 
five figures. 

system of 


Fig. 4 shows a calling-device number disc for a 


this size. Using this arrangement 26,187, for example, would 
3-6187. 


the calling device many subscribers will remember a letter and 


appear in the telephone directory as When operating 


four figures more clearly than they will five figures. 





Telephone Pay Stations in Theatres. 
3y H. S. Knowlton. 

The convenience of the telephone pay station when located 
in close proximity to pausing points in streams of dense pop- 
ular travel frequently leads to a demand upon the local com- 
pany for the installation of additional instruments. A con 
spicuous example is afforded by a large concert hall, equipped 
with a single booth and the usual coin box telephone service. 
It inevitably happens that during intermissions in the program 
the concert-gcers move upon the pay station en masse; more 


less annoyance 


or frequently results from the necessity of 
waiting in line for service; and when the intermissions are 
short, a number of calls have to be foregone on account of 
the inability of the equipment to meet the demands upon it 
during times when the performance is suspended. Conse- 
quently the company is subjected to criticism, although a bet- 
ter example of a peak load upon facilities which are more 
than adequate five or 
lected. 


In cases of this kind it is clearly desirable for a company 


six days a week could hardly be se 


to make a careful study of the returns of such a pay station, 
and to inspect the situation in the person of an official of 
good judgment in the estimation of traffic possibilities. In some 
instances it will undoubtedly pay to install one or two extra 
lines to meet the possible patronage of the concert or theatre 
goer, especially if the instrument originally put in is busy 


practically every second of the intermission period. In other 
cases experienced estimates of the situation will show that 
there will probably be no pecuniary profit in installing more 
than one telephone. The local situation will govern everything 
—but it will not do for a company which prides itself upon 
progressive management to remain in ignorance of the possible 
earning power of an additional station or the freely expressed 
comments of the general public upon its so-called parsimony 
in supplying but one instrument when many persons wish to 
talk. 
it should keep a close watch of the earnings of its pay stations 


Whatever may be the resulting policy of the company 


in theatres, concert halls, and other large rallying places of 
persons likely to have use for its service. 

It would seem that a pay station in the lobby of a well- 
patronized theatre or concert hall should without much diffi- 
culty earn in a year at least $50, and in many instances from 
$100 to $150, according to the skill with which the public mind 
is directed toward the facilities offered. By equipping the 
booths with illuminated signs and by advertising the telephone 
service in pithy, effective ways on the program, much can be 
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done to stimulate traffic over special lines which must be 
worked at a high density of service in order to render a good 
Where the pay 


tion is located in the vicinity of the box office and is thus 


account of themselves to the company. sta- 
open to the patronage of passers-by on the streets, no time 
should be lost in putting up a suitable sign on the exterior of 
that the from the set may be in- 
creased as much as possible. 


the building so revenue 


In some communities it might prove to be a good policy to 


install two or three instruments, even though the revenue 
proved for a while to be below expectations. But to fail to 
take full advantage of the presence of a large potential 
patronage through proper advertising is a serious mistake. 
It is well to remember that theatrical pay station business 


traffic peak, and can consequently be 


handled in the central office at a trifling cost. 


comes off the usual 
The investment 
also is not increased beyond reason by the installation of two 
sets where one was in service before. The main points are 
to study the returns with an eye toward larger business, and 
to let the public know that special facilities exist within easy 
reach. 


A Satisfied Chinaman. 
While investigating complaints a special agent was directed 
to call upon a subscriber named Chin See. Chin See was a 
contracted for the 





prompt-paying influential celestial who 
highest rate telephone. 

3ryce, the agent, found the jovial Chin behind a small 
counter, in apparent indolence. 

“Good day, sir,” he exclaimed. 

“Good day, Mr. Chin how are you?” 

“Oh, mle allee yight.” 

“How is the telephone working?” 

“No glood; tlakee, no hearee, bum.” 

“Who do you usually talk to, Mr. Chin?” 

“What, mille? Mle tla-kee to Joy Lung, Sam Lee and my 
flends. Telephone no glood.” 

“Call up friends, Mr. 
how it works. 

“Allee yight. 


one of your Chin and let me see 


Mle tlakee to Joy Lung.” 
After getting the connection he attempted to carry on a 
conversation in English which jwould have defied any inter- 
peter. He soon lost his patience, however, and still hold- 
ing the telephone he turned to Bryce and said: 

“No. tlakee. 

“Talk Chinese to your friends; use your own lingo.” 

With an expression of discouragement upon his face Chin 
He seemed to be getting on mar- 
velously well but turned to Bryce a second time. 


Tlake the thing away.” 


resumed his conversation. 


“Tlakee. allyight, no hearee.” 

“Tell your friend to talk Chinese, too,” suggested Bryce. 

The agent enjoyed seeing the Chinamen’s face expand into 

a broad smile. He waited perhaps ten minutes, when Chin 

paused in his telephone conversation long enough to say: 
“Tlanks. Mle no know Mlelican tlelephone tlakee Chinese.” 





Revolting Conversation. 


“Watt-hour you doing there?” asked the boss. 

“Eatin’ currents,” replied the apprentice, shamefacedly. 
“Anode you'd catch me at it.” 

“Wire you insulate this morning, anyway?’ 
the boss. 

“Leyden bed.” 

“Wouldn’t that jar you! Can’t your relay-shunts get you 
up mornings?” 

“Amperently not.” 

“Fuse going to do that every day you can take your hat 
and go ohm,” replied the boss, and the circuit was broken 
right there—E-xchange. 


, 


demanded 











The following article, by a correspondent of the London 
Times, in a recent engineering supplement of that power- 
ful journal is a particularly able discussion of the effects of 
government monopoly of telephone service: 

The great patient public of European countries have little 
idea of the extent to which they have been deprived of the 
most rapid means of communication in existence by government 
monopoly and political interference. The real telephone ques 
tion of the day is the virtual suppression of the telephone 
throughout Europe by the exercise of government monopoly. 
In what degree the telephone has been suppressed in Europe 
and its usefulness denied to the public of European countries 
cannot be told by figures alone, but figures can illustrate strik- 
ingly the wide difference between the development of the tele- 
phone in America and in Europe. 

In all Europe, with some 400 millions of population, there 
wete at the beginning of 1909, approximately 2,300,000 tele- 
phones. In the United States, with 80 millions of population, 
ithere were at the same date nearly 7,000,000 telephones. Amer- 
ica, with one-fifth the population of Europe, thus has three 
times as many telephones as Europe, and in proportion to pop- 
ulation there are i5 telephones in America to one in Europe. 
A few concrete illustrations make the comparison even more 
striking. In all France there were on January 1, 1909, only 
194,159 telephones; New York had 334,186, and Chicago 184,- 
922. Austria can muster only 80,975 telephones and is hand- 
somely beaten, not only by New York and Chicago, but also 
by Boston and Philadelphia, each with over 100,000 telephones. 
European countries such as Italy, Hungary, and Belgium have 
fewer telephones in service than American cities of the second 
rank, such as St. Louis, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and San Fran- 
cisco. Even this country, where the telephone is more highly 
developed than in most Continental countries, has a total num- 
ber of telephones inferior to the aggregate in service in New 
York, Chicago, and Boston, three cities with an aggregate 
population about equal to that of Greater London. 

The reason for this great difference between the development 
of the telephone in America and in Europe is that in America 
the telephone service has been brought to a high pitch of 
both technical and commercial efficiency by private enterprise, 
whereas in Europe it has been practically suppressed by gov- 
"ernment monopoly. It cannot be seriously argued that the 
public of most European countries is less desirous of availing 
itself of rapid means of communication than the American 
public, or is less generally “civilized.” The business man, 
whether he be British, Belgian, Dutch, or French, wants to get 
The telephone 
service is the most rapid means of communication there is; 
it does the work of two telegrams in a sixtieth of the time 
and does it better and cheaper. If the Austrian or the French- 
man, comparatively speaking, does not use the telephone, it is 
not because he does not want to use it, but because his gov- 
does not allow him to do so. His government vir- 
to myself the sole right to 


his business done quickly and economically. 


ernment 
tually says to him:—‘“I arrogate 
supply you with telephone service. It will be inefficient, slow, 
inaccurate, and exasperating; its supply will be surrounded 
by all the arbitrary and unnecessary regulations which my 
efficials can devise; no improvements will be adopted except 
under extreme compulsion; additional facilities will be provid- 
ed so slowly that new customers must be prepared to wait 
years before securing a telephone, and long-distance calls will 
take from one to seven hours to complete. But you must take 
the kind of telephone service I give you, for that is all you 
will get.” 





How Government Monopoly Has Limited 
Telephone Service in Europe 
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In Europe the telephone industry has been put under the 
sway of that most conservative person, thé permanent official, 
but it is not merely the intense conservatism of the typical per- 
manent official that prevents a government department from 
developing an efficient telephone service, and it does not account 
for all of the great difference observable between the high de- 
velopment of the telephone in America and its extremely back- 
ward state in Europe. The reasons for the failure of govern- 
ment telephone monopolies to serve the public effectively are 
wider and deeper. 

The development of a highly efficient telephone service— 
and a highly efficient service is bound to be popular and widely 
used—is an intricate problem, comprising various important 


‘factors—financial, technical, commercial, and sociological. To 


provide adequately for the development of the telephone and 
to maintain the efficiency of the service capital must be con- 
tinuously spent in advance of actual requirements; if the sys- 
tem is on a large scale this advance capital expenditure must 
be on a correspondingly large scale. To conduct efficiently a 
high pressure service like that of the telephone—where the vol- 
ume of daily traffic reaches astronomical figures and yet each 
message is an individual transaction exacting the maximum of 
speed and accuracy—requires incessant improvement in tech- 
nical methods and the most elaborate and painstaking care in 
No busi- 
ness can be successful or really healthy unless it grows, and 
unless it “pays.” To direct the sound growth of the telephone 
business, to adapt the service and the tariffs to the various 
classes of the community, to bring the requisite data to the 
knowledge of the public—all this work requires commercial 


the training, organization. and supervision of staff. 


organization and methods which are almost as technical in their 
way as those of the engineering branch of the business. Then 
the telephone service deals with individuals, not with inert let- 
ters or papers; each telephone call means that two living peo- 
ple want something done most urgently and will express their 
feelings very forcibly—for the telephone user is always in a 
state of tension—if it is not done to their satisfaction. 

In all of these essential requirements for the adequate devel- 
opment of the telephone service a government department fails. 
A government telephone department is an insignificant item 
in the great machine of state; it is generally combined with 
the telegraphs and loses money, and consequently it is starved 
financially. To extract capital from the state coffers in the 
amounts required to develop effectively the telephone service 
of an entire country involves processes so complicated that 
it is impossible for the relatively subordinate official at the 
head of a government telephone service to overcome the ob- 
stacles which oppose his demands; hence the relative stagna- 
tion of the service. As regards technical progress and expert 
organization, not even that optimistic person, the “man in the 
street,” looks for these qualities from a government depart- 
ment. The resistance of government departments to technical 
improvements is well known. When all our technical indus- 
tries are nationalized or municipalized invention will automati- 
cally cease, except in the direction of machinery for the des- 
truction of human life—the only class of invention universally 
encouraged and rewarded by governments. 

In regard to such questions as commercial methods and 
treatment of the public it is patent to the most unobservant and 
inexperienced that the immemorial practice and spirit of gov- 
ernment departments are diametrically opposed to the policy 
which is necessary for the successful conduct of a progressive 
and high-pressure business. Nothing more inimical to the 
real requirements of a business which consists of myriads of 
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daily transactions with the living public itself can be imagined 
than the traditional spirit of condescension and superiority with 
which all ranks of a government department are imbued. 

The telephone, then, has been virtually suppressed in Europe, 
the public of European countries have been deprived of an 
efficient and adequate telephone service, because the telephone 
has been confided to government departments which are unable 
to conduct such a business successfully. It may be asked, Why 
should the public of European countries acquiesce in govern- 
ment monopoly if government monopoly results in suppressing 
the usefulness of the telephone and depriving them of the most 
valuable means cf communication? The question is easy to an- 
swer, but the answer reflects both on the sagacity of political 
rulers and on the intelligence of public opinion. The govern- 
-ment telephone monopoly is an off-shoot of the government 
telegraph monopoly. It is due primarily to the short-sighted 
jealousy of government telegraph officials, who saw in the 
telephone only a competitor of the telegraph. 
position of their first love, the telegraph officials in almost 
every European country have persuaded the political officials 
that the telephone should be a government monopoly, like the 
telegraph, and the public, knowing nothing of the merits of 
the question and not caring to master the difficulties of a tech- 
have even sometimes ignorantly 





nical subject, have acquiesced 
applauded. 

Here we are about to make the same mistake as has already 
been made in most Continental countries, and to Hand over 
the telephone business of the country to a government mo- 
nopoly which will provide neither the efficient service nor the 
rapid development that private enterprise would guarantee. 
Acting under the motives just referred to, the jealousy of the 
telegraph officials at the appearance of a competitor, the British 
post office authorities have persistently obstructed the progress 
of the telephone during its entire thirty years’ history. This 
has been done nominally to protect the state revenue from 
the telegraphs, although the state revenue from the telegraphs 


does not exist, and never has existed. The financial history of. 


the post office telegraphs gives some idea of what will happen 
to the finances of the telephone service when the working ex- 
penditure of the latter is on the government scale. The tele- 
graph service is now carried on at a loss of about £1,000,000 
a year, according to the official accounts, but if the accounts 
were kept on a commercial basis the loss would be nearer two 
millions than one. The official and generally accepted explana- 
tion of the financial failure of the telegraphs is that too much 
was paid for them by the state when they were taken over. 
But this is quite delusive, as the purchase price has nothing to 
do with current financial results; the telegraph capital account 
was closed in 1876, and the interest on the original capital 
is only mentioned in the annual accounts as a matter of histor- 
ical interest; it is not even paid by the post office. No interest 
is computed on the large amount of telegraph capital spent 
in the past 32 years. The real reason for the enormous an- 
nual loss on the post office telegraphs, and for the hopeless 
miscarriage of all the post office estimates of financial results 
by which Parliament was induced to consent to the policy of 
state telegraphs, is the incapacity of a government department 
to manage a technical business efficiently and economically. 
That the telephone service of the country will be operated at 
a loss within a few years after it has passed into the hands of 
the government is as certain as that night follows day. 

The position into which the policy of government monopoly 
has brought the telephone business of this country is already ex- 
tremely unfavorable, but it will rapidly become much more so 
unless the subject is given more practical and intelligent con- 
sideration. Working under very limited powers, and subject 


to constant political interference and obstruction, the National 
Telephone Company has developed a large and growing tele- 
phone service in this country—a service far better equipped 
and organized than that of most Continental countries, cer- 
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tainly infinitely superior in every way to that of our nearest 
Continental neighbor, France, which has rejoiced in government 


monopoly for 20 years. The National system is to be taken over 
less than three years hence on terms which are conceived with- 
out regard to one of the prime necessities of the telephone 
business—the constant expenditure of capital for future re- 
quirements. If capital is not expended on development during 
the next few years, the telephone service will drift into a 
state of confusion, the public will be deprived of facilities, and 
the post office will later have difficulties to face which will 
take years and millions of money to overcome. 

In the face of an expiring license and a very strict and com- 
plicated agreement as to purchase of plant the National Tele- 
phone Company cannot invest further capital on future facil- 
ities without the certainty of loss, unless the post office author- 
ities will agree to reimburse such expenditure. The post office 
authorities prefer to wait and “see what turns up;” that is, 
to adopt the usual official attitude of refusing to face a situa- 
tion and to take necessary measures in» good time. Thus do 
coming events cast their shadows before, and already is the 
future government telephone monopoly producing a throttling 
effect on the development of the telephone throughout the 
country. 

The difficulties will become more acute in the near future, 
because the British public has largely increased its reliance on 
the telephone during late years and will feel acutely any cur- 
tailment of facilities; the restriction of capital expenditure will 
tend to disperse a large body of highly-trained workers; and 
doubtless the position which is being created by the policy of 
government monopoly, and the manner of executing it, will 
cause a public agitation which will result in a reconsideration 
of the whole telephone question. 

This reconsideration should bear on two points. First, the 
rescue of the telephone service from government management 
by continuing the license to private enterprise, under proper 
guarantees as to adequacy and efficiency of service and equity 
of rates, and with proper powers. Secondly, if official obstruc- 
tion and political prejudice be too powerful to allow that so- 
lution of the telephone question, then public opinion should in- 
sist on the half-loaf—the creation of a government telephone 
department on business lines, with its own accounts and with 
a management of expert telephone men. This has already 
been recommended by-a select committee, but the recommenda- 
tion met with the fate usually meted out by the permanent offi- 
cials to a really practical suggestion—it was ignored. But if 
a practical and effective solution be not soon found for the 
difficulties caused by the manner in which the policy of govern- 
ment telephone monopoly is being applied in this country, 
there will be created a situation which will necessitate subse- 
quent expenditure far greater than that required to maintain 
the normal development of the telephone plant. 





Telephone Train Dispatching. 

By the close of 1910, it is said, the Santa Fe Railway will 
be operating its freight and passenger trains from Chicago to 
Purcell, Okla., and probably further south by telephone. The 
telephone system of dispatching is now in operation from 
Chicago to Chillicothe, Ill., 134 miles, and from Fort Madi- 
son, Ia., to Kansas City, Mo., and from Kansas City to New- 
ton, Kan. When the gap between Chillicothe and Fort Madi- 
son is laid the Santa Fe will have 660 miles of track run by 
telephone. 

Orders have been issued by the general manager to change 
the system from Newton south through Wichita, Wellington, 
Winfield, Arkansas City, Ponca City, Guthrie, Oklahoma City 
and Purcell and arrangements are being made to change the 
gulf lines into Galveston. Telephones have supplanted the 
telegraph wires from Barstow, Cal., to San Diego, Cal., on the 
Santa Fe coast lines and by 1925 the entire Santa Fe system 
will be operated by telephone. 











Practical Kinks in Toll Line Testing and 


Trouble Location’ 
By Edward Billings : 


There is another method of testing which makes it pos- 
sible to determine roughly whether the “short” is of low 
resistance or not. It consists of trying to talk over the 
line between stations A and C or D which cannot be done, 
of course, if the “short” is of low resistance. Another test 
for localization which can sometimes be made by the 


on the telephone for assistance in making his localizations 
for faults. He finds it invaluable, using it for locating the 
trouble between stations; to quickly find the that is 
grounded; to make quick tests between two circuits sus- 
pected of being crossed together; to call bridge stations to 
get them off the line for purposes of test; to arrange with 
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Fig. 13. 











if A Finds the Line Quieted by a Short at C, the Ground 
is Near C. 


troubleman before he starts out on a ground line, is as 
follows: Assume that line A D, Fig. 13, has become ground- 
ed at a point very close to C. Considerable refinement of 
localization can be made by having exchange C short-circuit 
the line while exchange A listens. If the line is compara- 
tively quiet during the time it is “short” at C, the trouble 
in all probability will be close to C as shown; if noisy, A 
can short-circuit the line while C listens and the same de- 
duction can be made. If, now, there is considerable noise 
at either end, when the other end is short-circuited, it will 
generally be found that the ground is somewhere near the 
middle of the circuit. It is surprising, in making this test, 
to what degree of exactitude the trouble may be located 
with careful work and knowledge of the conditions. It will 
be appreciated by the reader that many tests of this char- 
acter can be made, applying to grounds, crosses and short- 
circuits, with varying degrees of success. 

It is not the intention of the writer to detract from the 
value of the common galvanometer localizations—quite the 
contrary; but an attempt is herein made to show that in 
the absence of such means of making highly accurate tests, 
the troubleman is not entirely helpless, nor need his in- 
teresi flag in toll testing, as considerable scope is given him 
in such tests as are herein outlined, and if after practice 
and pains he can use them in fairly close locations, he can 
take considerable credit to himself in the accomplishment. 
Much latitude is also apparent for the thinking out and 
putting into practice of many listening tests not herein 
mentioned. It may be well here to mention, however, that 
fault-finders of various makes and prices are on the mar- 
ket, some of them employing the principle of the slide-wire 
bridge, and others of the plugged. and unplugged resistance 
type. These can be purchased at prices so low that the 
saving in time effected in the location and repairing of 
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Fig. 15. Test Shown in Fig. 14 Made with Slide Wire and Receiver. 


testing stations for details of the proposed tests, etc. The 
value of the bridge and galvanometer measurements depend 
to a large degree upon proper arrangements for having the 
lines grounded, opened or switched to other lines of other 
circuits at various stations. 

It will sometimes necessarily be “up to” the galvanometer 
man to localize troubles on leads having no parallel circuits 
to which they can be switched for purposes of testing. It 
may not be amiss before leaving this matter of testing to 
mention one or two methods sometimes applicable to such 
conditions as these, where the regular Murray and Varley 
loop test is out of the question. 

The circuit arrangement in Fig. 14 can sometimes 
be used to advantage; the degree of success attending its 
use depending largely upon the amount and character of 
the current which will perhaps flow in wire AB to the 
ground at the testing end. It will be noticed in this test 
that the resistance at the point of contact with the loop 
at Z does not interfere with the location of the trouble, 
provided it is not of such high resistance that sufficient cur- 
rent cannot be obtained through the galvanometer to ener- 
gize it, and such a contingency is usually out of the ques- 
tion. In this case let us assume that the resistance of the 
line wire AB from Y to Z is 10 ohms; that the resistance 
from Z to X equals 20 ohms; that the resistance of the con- 
tact between both ends of the circuit at Z is 50 ohms, and 
the resistance of the wire from W to Z is 10 ohms. Under 
this condition a balance can be obtained in the galvanom- 
eter if the resitsance is plugged up in the B arm of the 
bridge as shown, and the balance adjustment made between 
the A arm and the rheostat. A balance will be obtained in 


shown 
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Fig. 14. Connection Which Eliminates Effect of Resistance at Z. 


troubles will soon pay for the instrument. The fact re- 
mains, however, that perhaps 70 per cent of some Independent 
telephone companies’ toll lines are maintained without the 
aid of galvanometer tests. It is surprising to what a large 
degree the bridge and galvanometer manipulator depends 
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Fig. 16. Illustrating a Condition Sometimes Found in a Case of 
High Resistance Cross. 





this case when 500 ohms is plugged in the A arm and 1,000 
ohms in the rheostat. The ratio of the resistance in the 4 
arm to the resistance in the rheostat will equal the ratio 
existing between the resistances in ohms U and portion 
of the line AB. But, if the line is short-circuited, how is 
it possible to know the resistance of the line wire AB? 
Right here is the value of the test. The same ratio will 
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exist between the U and M portions of the line as regards 
their lengths in feet or miles, and if the total length of 
line is known, the distance to the fault can be obtained 
without considering the resistance of the line AB at all. 
For, in this case, since the resistance of the bridge arm 
equals one-third of the resistance of the circuit A R, in the 
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the resistance of the cross will be zero, in which case one- 
half of the resistance of either the B or C measurements 
will equal the distance in ohms to the fault from the test- 
ing staticn, and the formula as shown will not be applied. 
It wjll also be noted that the last test described is ap- 
plicable to grounds on single wires, but in telephone toll 
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Loop Resistance Required for Figuring Location of Cross. 
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Fig. 17. 


bridge, so will the length of the portion of the line included 
in the distance between Y and Z equal one-third of the 
total length of the line AB, provided, of course, that line 
AB is of the same sizé and material throughout. The idea 
of this test is, that if all resistance were plugged up in the 
bridge arm B, the ratio of the A arm to the rheostat will 
equal the ratio of the Y Z portion of the line to the X Z 
portion in feet and miles, as well as in resistance. A piece 
of wire in place of the bridge, used as on the slide-wire 
principle, and a receiver instead of a galvanometer, be used 
in making this test, as shown in Fig. 15. If there is a con- 
siderable current flowing in the wire A B between the two 
grounds used in the test, a balance may not be secured; 
but sometimes sufficient battery power can be employed 
in the test to overcome this current. If this current is due, 
however, to magneto induction from street railway wires, 
it may be possible to obtain a balance by applying the test 
in the early hours of the morning when perhaps no street 
cars will be in service. 

Another test for localization of “loop crossed-out” can 
be made with considerable success in cases of inability to 
apply the Murray or Varley test, and provided the resist- 
ance of the “short” is constant, as exemplified in Figs. 16 to 
19 inclusive. Suppose that line A B, Fig. 16, is “short”? at X, 
and that the resistance of the cross is constant at 60 ohms, 
as shown, and also that the resistance of the line wire to, 
the other side of the fault, are as shown in the 

Now, provided that the tester has a record of the 
loop resistance of the line AB (it is customary for such 


and on 
drawing. 


resistance to be kept on file, with the average temperature 
at the time the resistance was measured, which resistance 
can easily be corrected to any temperature without great 
error), before the fault developed, we will have this record 
ot 60 ohms for the loop, as shown in Fig. 17, which resist- 
ance we will call 4. If the resistance of the loop be taken 
with the distant end of the wires connected together 
(Fig. 18), the second measurement will equal 55 ohms; call 
this measurement B. The third measurement of the loop 
resistance with the distant end open may be taken as 
shown in Fig. 19, which in this case will be 100 ohms; call 
this C. From these three measurements the distance to 
the fault can be determined regardless of the resistance of 
the contact between both wires, provided only that there 
is resistance in the cross, and that it is constant. The form- 








ula for such determination is shown accompanying the 
20 104 
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Fig. 18. Measurement in the Process of Locating the 60-Ohm 


Cross on Line of Known Normal Loop Resistance. 


figure. In this problem the fault solves as 20 ohms from 
the test station. It will be noted in this test that no grounds 
are required at the distant end, hence no trouble is experi- 
enced with earth and other currents and a good test can 
sometimes be made. Of course it is understood that if 
there is no difference between the B and C measurements, 
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Fig. 19. Another Measurement Must be Made with Distant End 


Open. 
line service, since two wires are usually employed, the 
formula for such localization need not be given. 
In the maintenance of cable systems in cities it will 


sometimes happen that all wires in the cable may become 
crossed and grounded, leaving no good wire to enable a 
Murray or Varley loop test to be made. Parallel cables 
may not be available, and under these circumstances it may 
be possible to localize the trouble fairly close by applying 
the test shown in Fig. 20. assume in this case that wire 
1 has a resistance to earth of about 50,000 ohms, and that 
other wires in the cable are approximately the same. By 
connecting the separate the dis- 
tant end, it may be possible to measure the loop resistance 
between wire 1 and the wires 2 to 11 inclusive, by using 
Then connect up as shown in the 


ten wires as shown, at 


a low battery power. 
figure, for a balance, still using a low voltage battery for 
testing purposes. When the galvanometer wires are con- 
nected as shown, wire 1 will be one side of the circuit with 
a resistance to ground of about 50,000 ohms, and the other 
10 wires, 2 to 11 inclusive, will be equivalent to one wire 
If after the 
resistance measurement and the balance measurement 


with a resistance to ground of 5,000 ohms. 
loop 
have been taken, the regular Murray or Varley formula is 
applied, the distance to the fault will be indicated in terms 
of 10 wires in parallel. This figure will then 
need to be multiplied by ten to reduce it to terms of the 
In the case outlined, 


resistance 


resistance of one wire to the fault. 
the of the 
earth have not changed during the time that the measure- 


and provided resistances various wires to the 


ments were being taken, the resultant error will be small, 
There are more chances for 
than 


if the test is carefully made. 
error in applying this test, of 
in the making of a regular test with only good wires. 


would * occur 
But 


course, 
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Fig. 20. A Convenient Test for Locating Wires Crossed Together 


in Cable. 


if considerable labor attends the stringing of a wire for 
testing purposes, this measurement can often be used to 
advantage. 

Other methods of locating troubles in cables and toll 
wires under adverse conditions are possible, and the value 
of a galvanometer man’s work often depends upon his 
ability to apply some such tests as are herein outlined. 
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Legislative Possibilities in New York. 

Friends of Governor Hughes of New York are said to be 
dissatisfied with the attitude and plans of the special legisla- 
tive committee of which Senator Davis of Buffalo is chairman, 
appointed last spring to investigate the advisability of placing 
telephone and telegraph companies operating within the state 
under the jurisdiction of the public service commission. The 
committee is said to have prepared a measure providing for the 
supervision of the companies as to their operating and man- 
agerial efficiency, but not as to their financial affairs. Governor 
Hughes and his friends are said to be displeased with this 
plan, and regard the supervision of the financial affairs of the 
companies as a matter of greatest importance. They are pre- 
pared, therefore, to introduce.a bill covering this point. 


Construction of a Loud-Speaking Receiver. 
By N. D. Blagdon Phillips. 

Mechanical principles embodied in the construction of this 
instrument provide for a movement of considerable amplitude 
in the sound reproducing diaphragm. The method of working 
out these principles is made clear by reference to Fig. 1. In 























Fig. 1. Mechanical Arrangement for Amplifying Receiver Dia- 
phragm Vibrations. 


* this diagram, f is a piece of ferrotype metal of which the func- 


tion is purely to act as an armature to the polarized electro- 
magnet, m. To f is attached one end of a fine wire, or thin 
strip, «w the other end being made fast at a. The diaphragm 
which reproduces the sound is shown at d. This may be of 
any material suitable for acoustic purposes, and not necessa- 
rily of ferrotype. 

To the center of d is fixed the straightened end of the spring 
s which is also fixed to w at g. 

It will be seen that zw is not quite straight, but forms a 
wide angle at g, and it is evident that any movement of f will, 
through w, cause a magnified movement of the diaphragm d. 

Fig. 2 illustrates a practical form of the instrument. In the 
front elevation the left hand portion is shown in  cross- 
section. The other drawing is an end view. In these views 
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Fig. 2. Loud Speaking Receiver, with Acoustic Diaphragm Con- 
nected to Armature of Electromagnet. 


the wire interposed between the armature and the acoustic 
diaphragm is duplicated, as shown at wi, w2, the ends of these 
wires being fixed to the two ferrotype discs f1, f2, and each 
operating its own acoustic diaphragm di, d2. The discs f4, 
#2, are each clamped between a pair of brass rings and screwed 
up to the wood blocks /. The diaphragms di and d2 are sepa- 
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rated from each other by a thin annulus and then clamped be- 
tween two brass rings which are supported on the two wood 
blocks k, k. An orifice is formed in the separating annulus 
through which the air forming the sound waves is admitted 
and emitted. 

The magnets m1 m2 are mounted on wooden bases which 
are each supported by three adjusting screws j; these last are 
then screwed into the end boards b on which the terminals t 
are also placed. The boards b are easily removed by undoing 
the studs and nuts c. 





Discipline of Operators.* 
3y Miss Mary Leaone, Chief Operator, Independent 
Telephone Company, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

We depend upon supervisors for a great deal of the dis- 
cipline in our office. It is their duty to keep out all com- 
plaints and to maintain as high a standard of service as 
possible at all times, to superintend personally the work 
of each operator, correcting those who fall below the 
standard, reproving those who are careless or indifferent, 
and straightening out any little difficulties that occur in 
the routine of their work. They see that all calls are an- 
swered as quickly as possible, and that disconnect signals 
are taken down promptly. 

We always aim to have our supervisors self-reliant, and 
able to settle all petty differences, so that the operators 
will have confidence in them. We find it necessary for a 
supervisor to give very strict attention to student opera- 
tors. In selecting an operator, by one glance at a candi- 
date we can nearly always tell if she is intelligent, quick 
of action, and, most important of all, of an even temper. 
We find it difficult to get the right, kind of operators. 
Some girls who start to learn get discouraged, and for this 
reason we cannot always put them in with operators who 
have been in the service longest, as some of them have not 
the knack and patience to correct the new girls in a way 
which will show them their mistakes. 

For a student we have a switchboard chart and after 
preliminary lessons place her at the board with a proficient 
operator for at least ten days or two weeks before letting 
her take a position by herself. 

When we see that she is able to handle the work, we go 
over the rules of the office with her to see that she thor- 
oughly understands, for when she breaks them, “I did 
not know” will not be taken as an excuse. 

We believe in advancing the most proficient operators, 
those who take the most interest in their work. 

We advance a local operator to the “B” board, where she 
handles all the calls from our smaller exchanges. This 
position is the most trying on an operator, as she is kept 
busy and she must not get excited or confused. If she can 
handle this, she has a disposition so good that she can 
work at almost any place in the office. We next advance 
her to the Omaha board, where we give direct service to 
and from Omaha, handling all the tickets on this side. 
From this board she goes to “toll,” or “information.” 

The chief operator has listening jacks on her desk, so she 
can listen in on every operator, and keep a memorandum 
of improvements, deficiencies, irregularities, and of ob- 
servations in general. In the chief’s absence, the assistant 
chief operator takes this in charge. Highest marks are 
rewarded with an increase of salary quarterly, and this also 
means advancement in duties. 

The spirit of this report insures better work and better 
results. Operators know that in order to be advanced 
their averages must be kept up with the best of discipline, 
and they do not expect advancement until they show good 
work, which always means the very best of service. 





*Abstract of paper read at annual convention of the Nebraska 
Independent Telephone Association. 





From the Legal Viewpoint 


By A. H. McMillan 


Rate Regulation in Nebraska. 

Our franchise specifies a rate of not to exceed $1 per month 
for residence, and $2 per month for business telephones, and 
the council is not friendly to an increase. 

In your opinion, would the so-called Pomona, Cal., decision ap- 
ply in the state of Nebraska? 

Referring to a Kansas decision, mentioned in 
January 22, page 101, would this apply in Nebraska? 

teferring to the Ohio case, mentioned in TELEPHONY, 
ary 8, page 49, would this apply in Nebraska? 

Referring to the decision of the Ohio supreme court, in the case 
of “Farmer vs. Columbiana County Telephone Company,” would 
this apply in the state of Nebraska? x 


TELEPHONY, 


Janu- 


The state law of Nebraska puts telephone companies under 
railroad commission, which has the 
right to regulate rates. Laws of 1897, Chapter 56. No such 
laws exist in California, Kansas or Ohio. Therefore, we be- 
lieve that the cases you mention, viz.: Pomona vs. Sunset Tele- 
phone Company, 172 Fed. 829; New Hope Telephone Com- 
pany vs. City of Concordia, Village of Bellevue vs. Bellevue 
Home Telephone Company, and Farmer & Getz vs. Columbiana 
County Telephone Company, 74 N. E., 1078, would not apply 
in Nebraska so far as the regulation of rates are concerned. 


the control of the state 





Protection Against High Voltage Wires. 

For some time the writer has noted with much interest the 
subjects handled under the heading “‘The Telephone in the 
Courts,’’ in your paper and will take the liberty of asking a few 
questions, 

The electric light company of this place has for some years 
operated a direct current plant, using 110 and 220 volts. It is 
now in process of changing the system to an alternating cur- 
rent of 2,200 volts. 

It has crossed under our telephone leads at right angles in 
some ten places with these high tension wires. We demanded 
that it place guard wires or some other device above these high- 
power wires so that if a telephone wire were to fall it would 
not come in contact with the dangerous current. This it refuses 
to do, and is very arbitrary in the matter, claiming it is as much 
the business of the telephone company to put up this protection 
as it is a duty for the light company. 

As a matter of fact, could we not force it to cross over us in- 
stead of under us with these high-power wires? 

If it is going to install and use a dangerous current must it 
not use every reasonable precaution to protect other property, 
wires, ete., from coming in contact? 

Your views of the situation you describe are right. You 
can force the electric light company to cross over you instead 
of underneath, and to use reasonable precaution to guard 
against its wires coming in contact with yours. Northwest- 
ern Tel. Exchange Co. vs. Twin City Tel. Co., 95 N. W., 460; 
State vs. Janesville St. Ry. Co., 87 Wis. 72; 4 Am. Elec. cases, 
289; 41 A. S. R., 23; Nebraska Tel. Co. vs. York Gas & Elec. 
Light Co., 27 Neb., 284: 3 Am. Elec. cases, 364. 


Want of Franchise Does Not Affect Liability for Injuries 
to Traveler. 

A man was thrown from his buggy near Brownsville, Ken- 
tucky, by the vehicle being overturned in running over a pole 
and wires belonging to the Cumberland Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, which had fallen or been blown into the pub- 
lic highway. The accident inflicted severe injuries to the trav- 
eler, who sued the company for damages. Some time prior 
to the occurrence of the accident the company had obtained 
verbal permission of the county judge to erect its poles along 
the outer edge of the highway. They were placed beyond the 
drainage ditch, running parallel with the roadway and at points 
on the right-of-way where they in no wise obstructed public 
travel. The pole in question stood in the edge of some woods 
and just before the accident a severe wind storm arose which 
blew down one of the trees. This tree fell on the pole and 
broke it off so it fell into the highway. 

The case was dismissed by the circuit court of Muhlenberg 
County and this action was affirmed by the court of appeals 





of the state. The plaintiff insisted that as the judge had no 
authority to grant the company the privilege of erecting its 
poles along the outer edge of the right-of-way, the action of 
the company putting them there was wrongful and resulted in 
the creation of a public nuisance; and that, therefore, the 
company must be held to a high degree of care and become 
practically insurers of the public against injury. The court held 
that the company was under the duty of seeing that its poles 
sound arid and that it must them 
from becoming dangerous to travelers by defects, either origi- 


were serviceable, prevent 
nally, inherent, or subsequent occurring through decay. But 
as the company did not know of the falling of the tree and 
could not, by the exercise of reasonable diligence, discover it 
before the injury to the traveler, it was not liable to him, the 
fact that the poles were maintained without authority not be- 
ing the proximate cause, which was the wind storm and the 
falling of the tree. Burton vs. Cumberland Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, 118 S. W., 287. 
Damages for Loss of House by Fire. 

At Sycamore, IIl., a jury in the Circuit Court rendered a 
verdict in favor of the Kingston Insurance Company and 
against the DeKalb County Telephone Company for $600. 
The insurance company alleged that a house belonging to 
Henry Garbutt, and covered by one of its policies of insur- 
ance, was destroyed by fire through the negligence of the 
telephone company’s employes, who were engaged in wir- 
ing the house. It was a windy day and the men were 
working under or near a porch and were using a blowpipe 
or torch in soldering a wire. Dry leaves and other in- 
flammable material were about the premises, according to 
the evidence. A short time after the men had finished their 
work and left, it was discovered the house was on fire. 
The frame building in the high wind was quickly con- 
sumed. The defense was that all due care had been taken 
in the handling of the blowpipe and that the fire could 
not have been caused by any negligence of the telephone 
company, as there was no sign of fire when the employes 
left the premises on the completion of the work. Garbutt 
also has a suit pending against the telephone company for 
$5,000, represents the full value of the 


house. 





which he claims 





License to Issue Stock Granted. 

On January 7, the Michigan State Railroad Commission 
granted permission to the Michigan Independent Telephone 
and Traffic Association, a corporation, to issue stock. The 
application was made under a new law which requires any 
public service corporation, including a telephone company, 
to obtain the permission of the State Railroad Commission 
before it issues stock, bonds, notes or other evidences of 
indebtedness, payable at periods of more than twelve 
months after date. They can only be issued when neces- 
sary for the acquisition of property, the construction, com- 
pletion, extension or improvement of. facilities, or for the 
improvement or maintenance of service or the discharge or 
lawful refunding of obligations. The order obtained from 
the Commission must recite that, in its opinion, the use of 
the capital or property to be acquired is reasonably required 
for the purpose of the corporation. The Michigan Inde- 
pendent Telephone and Traffic Association is an incorpora- 
tion of an unincorporated body that has existed for a num- 
ber. of years among the Independent telephone companies 
of the state to act as a clearing house for long-distance 
business. 
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A Baffling “Short.” 
“T can’t find this cross,” said my troubleman, as he turned 
over a ticket made out by the chief operator, and reading: 
“No, 206, 
two blocks 
span of 


After taking the jumper wire off at the junction box, 


crossed.” The telephone was in a doctor’s office 


from the central office. The line ran in cable, all 


but one open wire, and the drop wire across the 
street. 
the line showed “open” on my test set, and after putting the 
had the 
opened at the next pole, and it showed up “open.” I then had 
the line put back at that point and the telephone worked O. K. 

The line worked all right until late that afternoon, and then 
the same trouble came back on the line. 

After the testing again I found I had another “short,” but not 
as bad as it had been early that morning. It was too late to 
start on the trouble that afternoon, as it was dark. 

We opened 
the line at the box again and the cable pairs showed O. K. 
short.” 
We could not see the cross from the ground, nor could we 


jumper back on it showed “short” again. I wire 


Next morning we started out on the trouble. 


I then tested the first span of open wire, and found it 
see a cross from the poles. The wires certainly were the 
same distance apart from one pole to the other. 

We were “up against it,” but I had to find the trouble, and 
I knew it was there. I had a man go up the pole and cut one 
of the wires, and we found, at about the middle of the span, 
a piece of tinsel wrapped around the two wires. It broke as 
the wire fell to the ground. 

Where the tinsel came from was a puzzle. It looked as if 
it had come from around a cord that someone had taken from 
a box of candy, but I do not know how it got on the wires. 
We could not see it from the ground as it was so small. 


This is the first time I have had trouble like this, and | 
have had about fourteen years of experience. Yours very 
truly, 

Mooresville, N. C. J. A. Harrill, 


Gen. Mgr. Mooresville Telephone Co. 





A Line Inspecting Gang and Its Equipment. 
An important part of the routine of every well managed 


company operating toll lines is the semi-annual inspection. 

















Fig. 1. Inspection Outfit, Showing Method of Transporting Poles 


With Light Wagon. 


Leads are gone over in the fall to strengthen the weak places, 
and brace them up so that they will not fail under stress of 
winter sleet and winds; while in the spring whatever loose 
ends have been created by the severe conditions of cold weather 
must be made taut and shipshape, for handling the summer 
business. 





Letters from Observing Workers 
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In the Tri-State company, with which the writer is con- 
nected, the inspection crew numbers an inspector and two or 
three linemen, who travel with a pair of horses and a light 
wagon. As the material carried by these crews is considerable 
in amount, and must include a supply of each article used in 
toll line construction, numerous devices are arranged to carry 

















Pole Replacement; Block and Tackie in Use on a 25 Foot 
Stick, 


Fig. 2. 


and handle it quickly. For example, axes are fastened by 


straps on the wagon bed, a method of transportation which in- 


sures their being on hand in a sharpened condition when 
wanted. 
In Fig. 1 is shown the manner of carrying the poles. Two 


short chains, ironed to the rear axles, are easily hooked 
around the poles, allowing at least two 25 or 30-foot poles to 
be carried. These sizes are most commonly used in country 
toll line construction. 

A pair of five-inch blocks and a quantity of one-inch rope 
are carried to pull all slack out of guys, as well as to set all 
Without them this latter 
possible with so small a crew of men. 


poles. work would be next to im- 
During one inspection 
on which the writer was engaged several large 55-foot poles 
were set in this manner by three men and the team. Fig. 2 
shows the blocks being used to set a 25-foot pole. 
Duluth, Minn. W. R. Sherrick, 
Inspector, Tri-State Tel. & Telg. Co 





Locating Leaks in House Wiring. 

When clearing inside wire trouble on common battery lines 
it is not necessary, as some appear to think, to make test cuts 
galore. I would venture to say that there is not one case in 
fifty which could not be cleared without cutting, other than 
to cut out a defective portion of wire after it has been located 
by careful test. 

Staple short circuits or grounds are caused by the staple 
bending when being driven, and piercing the insulation of one 
wire, and later rusting or corroding. Or it happened that the 
wiremen, not correctly judging his strength, drove the staples 
too hard. These form a large majority of the cases where 
uninsulated staples are used, and furnish a strong argument for 
the use of the modern, patented wire fasteners. However, this 
trouble exists, and can very readily be picked up. Fasten 
a long piece of wire to the ground, binding post at the pro- 
tector, instrument or other convenient ground; then put one 
clip of your test receiver on this ground, and go along the 
wiring, tapping with the other clip on each staple as you go. 
When the staple causing the trouble is reached, a distinct 
click will be heard in the receiver as the staple will be part 
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of the circuit from central office battery to your ground. Then 
merely pulling out the staple will clear the trouble. The 
writer has picked up grounds that would give a reading of but 
two volts or less on a voltmeter with twenty-four volt bat- 
tery. 

If, after having gone over all the staples, you still get 
your “fault,” take your clip, as before, and pass it slowly over 
the insulation of the wire. 
noise will be noticed in the receiver as you get nearer to the 


A gradually swelling “induction” 


defect. 
due to water or dampness. 

A more handy method than the use of 
described is to take a strong needle and fasten it in a handle. 
An old with the fastened in with 
solder is very good. Connect one clip of your receiver to the 


This is especially noticeable in cases of low insulation 
a testing wire just 


switchboard plug needle 


insulation of ground wire, 


You will find the needle 


needle and pierce the your 


and proceed with the test as before. 


very valuable in testing opens, for it does not injure the 
drawn. 
Polo, Il. L. A. Bartholomew, Jr. 


Wiring of Portable Extension, Using Old Switchboard 
Material. 





Some exchanges, in spite of the low rate for extension tele- 
phones, still have a demand for a portable extension set, ar- 
ranged so that the telephone can be carried about and used 
from either floor of a residence. -The sketch shows how we 
used old switchboard material to accommodate a subscriber in 
this way. 

From a ten-jack hard rubber mounting strip two pairs were 
cut out and the rubber part of each pair was fastened with 
The spiral spring for the button 


screws to a wooden block. 


was cut out of a tinsel cord, then the sleeve from the upper- 
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Old Switchboard Material is Embodied in This Circuit for a Port- 
able Extension Telephone. 


jack to allow more room for the button to be pressed to call 
“Central” was removed. 
wire, so that it could be operated with battery. 
This idea was tried two years-ago in a private residence. It 
has given no trouble and is now working in first-class shape. 
Granville, N. Y. 


The drop was rewound with No. 24 


H. R. Spencer, Wire Chief. 
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An Intelligent Line. 
Sometimes telephone circuits show an almost human in- 


telligence in keeping out of trouble, which will interrupt 
The photograph shows a light 
corner where three pins of the upper cross-arm on the 


the service after accidents. 


right hand pole were broken,-the pins turned over and 























These Circuits Worked Clear on Pins Which Had Broken, Turned 
Over and Swung Together on a Corner Pole. 


swung against good insulators. Their condition when found 

by the inspection crew showed that they must have been 

in this condition for possibly several months, yet the cir- 

cuits had worked clear of trouble. 
Duluth, Minn. 


W. R. Sherrick. 





My Experience With Cross-Talk and Cross-Ringing. 

In our exchange we have three rural party lines which are 

We also have several 
We have been 

cross-ringing on 


grounded on common return circuits. 
local connections grounded in the same way. 
bothered considerably with cross-talk and 

these lines, especially on damp days. However, our insula- 
In one case we almost cleared the trouble 


These 


lines were all connected on the same ground strip, and I de- 


tion is fairly good. 
by a rearrangement of the ground at the exchange. 


cided to divide the ground into four parts, and I found that 
so doing cleared the cross-ringing almost entirely. However, 
that it The cross-ringing 
did not occur when using the hand ringer on the board, but 
only when using the pole changer. 


Bald Knob, Ark. 


I can’t say cleared the cross-talk. 


W. C. Edens. 
Mgr. Bald Knob Telephone Co. 


Editor’s Note.—It looks as if Mr. Edens had a high resistance 
ground at his central office. Does everybody agree? 





Married by Telephone. 


Another marriage ceremony has been performed by tele- 
phone. This time the wedding occurred in Texas, 

The dispatch from Pecos says: 

“There was a very novel and unique marriage performed 
here last night at 7:30 by Rev. Mr. Smith, of the Methodist 
church. The contracting parties were John Lovejoy and Miss 
Dot Flowers, both of Toyah, Tex. The ceremony was of the 
ring and line variety, that is, the hello girl at the switchboard 
did the ringing act and the telephone line connected the min- 
ister in Pecos with the lovesick twain in Toyah, and this 
completed the circuit and made a close contact which united 
the two.” 

With a bridegroom called Lovejoy and a bride named Flow- 
ers the telephone marriage begins under roseate conditions. 





In the Operating Field 


Ohio Convention, Columbus, March 18. 


Bell Official Tells Price Paid for Western Union Stock— 
Doesn’t Know Bell Investment in New York State. 

Union N. Bethell, vice-president of the New York Telephone 
Company, testifying before the legislative committee, fixed 
the time of the purchase from the Western Union of 18,000 
shares of New York Telephone Company stock as the middle 
of September. “And, what was the price, Mr. Bethell?” asked 
Mr. Page. ‘“That’s the question which Mr. Vail when he was 
examined excused himself from answering, I think,” said Mr. 
Bethell. “But I will answer it. The price paid was $150.” Mr. 
Page asked him to give some idea as to the investment involved 
in the telephone parties in this state controlled by the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

Mr. Bethell said to prepare such an estimate would take four 
or five months. Assemblyman Merritt, a member of the com- 
mittee, asked Mr. Bethell to explain why it should cost more 
to transmit a man’s voice from Brooklyn to The Bronx than 
to transport his body. Mr. Bethell answered in a flash that the 
cases weren’t parallel, for you had two wires all to yourself 
when you talked, but that when you travel in the subway you 
are a long way from being alone. 

Mr. Bethell denied that his company was averse to compet 
ing lines in New York City, but said the people who used 
telephones there had themselves protested against competing 
lines when they were proposed some months ago. 

Referring to the up-state Bell companies, “Do you know of 
any instance where local telephone service has been given for 
nothing in order to drive out competition?’’ asked Mr. Page. 
“Never for nothing—that is not according to my orders,” said 
Mr. Bethell. 

Bell Company Tries to Waste Stockholders’ Money in 
Free Service at Butte, Montana. 

Whipped to a standstill in its attempt to install its service 
in the public schools of the Butte district, the Rocky Moun- 
tain Bell Telephone Company, several weeks after an exclu- 
sive contract had been awarded to the Montana Independent 
Telephone Company, on January 5 submitted to the school 
board a proposition offering free service in the schools during 
the current school year and all of the school year of 1911. 

Each company submitted a rate of $2 a month, but after 
an investigation of the claims of both companies, the school 
board awarded its first general contract to the Independent 
company. Following this action the Bell company came back 
with its please-take-our-service-whether-you-need-it-or-not pro- 
posal. 

Owing to the fact that the members of the school board 
seem to have been convinced that the Independent company is 
serving in excess of 5,000 subscribers as against a possible 
1,200 Bell constituents, it is believed improbable that the board 
of education will place on the Bell service a value to exceed 
what has been asked—nothing. 

No stronger evidence of the comparative weakness of the 
Bell service could be obtained. 

It would seem in this relation that the ominous No. 23 has 
attached itself to the somewhat besmirched skirts of the Rocky 
Mountain Bell Telephone Company in Butte, Montana. 


Ohio Convention to Open March 18 at Columbus. 
Independent telephone men of Ohio held a meeting at the 
Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, February 4. Plans were. laid for 
the annual meeting of the Ohio Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, which will be held at the Hartman Hotel, beginning 
March 18. Frank L. Beam, president of the state association 








and most of the nine vice-presidents, representing the differ- 
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ent districts of the state, were present. Another matter con- 
sidered was the question of legislation which is up before the 
Ohio General Assembly. The bill introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Representative Bfllingslea was discussed 
and it was. decided to oppose it. Frank L. Beam, chairman of 
the legislative committee, was instructed to give attention to 
the matter and report to the executive committee. 

The Billingslea bill, it was pointed out, would be injurious 
to the telephone business in Ohio, through its physical connec- 
tion provision. For example, an office building might incorpo- 
rate a small telephone company to supply the tenants with 
telephones, and demand that the telephone companies serving 
the people in that particular city must connect several trunk 
lines, at the usual cost of business telephones. The law would 
permit this, and this would mean the cutting down of the 
revenues of telephone companies to a large extent. 

Frank A. Davis, recently elected president of the United 
States Telephone Company, was present and assured the tele 
phone men present that the Morgan properties would remain 
Independent. This had the effect of reassuring 
many of the doubting delegates on the question of the attitud 


statement 


of managers of these important lines. 





Morgan Reported to Be Extending His Influence. 


A late report from Cincinnati states that J. Pierpont Morgan 
is gradually obtaining control of eight Independent telephone 
companies in the Ohio valley, southern Ohio, and northern 
Kentucky. Through George B. Cox and Judge Lessing of the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals, he has been buying up the stock. 

“Broker Reamy A. Field, who represents Mr. Cox and 
Judge Lessing, says he knows nothing about the matter, but 
Mr. Cox says several banking institutions are working up the 
deal, though they do not know for whom it is being pur- 
chased. 

“Cox says the whole matter is being reported to Judge 
Lessing and that he holds the key to the situation.” 

Receiver Appointed for Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Company (Bell). 

William H. Newkirk has been appointed receiver for the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Company operating in the 
vicinity of Jeffersonville and New Albany, Ind., opposite Louis- 
ville, Ky. The action was taken at the instance of Governor 
Marshall, who filed suit in the circuit court at Jeffersonville, 
on behalf of the state of Indiana, to enjoin W. T. Ingram and 
others from operating a poolroom and the telephone company 
from telephoning from Louisville the result of the races. The 
proceeding is unusual, and the first of the kind to include the 
telephone company with a view of breaking up gambling. 

The Vermont and New Hampshire Convention. 

The tenth convention of the Vermont and New Hampshire 
Independent Telephone Association met at Hale’s Tavern, 
Wells River, Vermont, January 25 and 26. There was a large 
attendance and great interest was manifested on all sides. 

The need of Independent long distance connections was gen- 
erally felt and»there was a very interesting discussion upon 
the question. The association as a whole favored the encour- 
agement of the organization of a long distance company to 
connect together the several local companies. A committee 
was appointed to investigate the manner in which such com- 
panies were organized, methods of doing business, etc. There 
is no doubt but that in the near future toll lines will extend 
from the Canadian border to White River Jct. and Laconia. 

The banquet was held Tuesday evening, January 25, after 
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which the following program was carried out: Address of 
Welcome, President C. M. Libby; March—“Independent”— 
piano, B. C. Peters; paper, “Progress of Independent Tele- 
phony,’ E. B. Seeley; paper, “Organization and Legislation,” 
H. B. Howe; reading, Miss Luvia Mann; paper, “Future of 
Independent Telephony,” Dr. O. D. Eastman; paper, “Inde- 
pendent Telephony in Orleans County,’ Herbert L. Moor; 
paper, “Wireless Telephony,” F. C. Redfield. 

Interesting remarks were made by several of the traveling 
men present and some very helpful suggestions were offered. 

Upon the convention coming to order on Wednesday, January 
26, the report of the Committee on Revising the Constitution 
of the Association was presented. The report was accepted 
and the revised constitution adopted. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as fol- 
lows: 


C. M. Libby, of South Ryegate, Vt., president; Dr. O. D. 
Eastman, of Woodsville, N. H., vice-president; Mrs. Lena M. 
Owens, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., secretary and treasurer. The 


executive committee appointed by the president consists of the 
president and secretary ex-officio, E. H. Kennedy, of Chelsea, 
Vt., C. L. Speare, of Corinth, Vt., D. L. McGuire, of Hard- 
wick, Vt., M. E. Beckley, of Groton, Vt., C. A. Washburn, of 
Corinth, H. L. Moore, of Newport, Vt., and G. R. 
of Northfield, Vt. 

The convention 


Andrews, 


was the most. enthusiastic and harmonious 
that has been held and the progress and success of the Inde 
pendent telephone companies in the two states never looked 
brighter. 


Where the Woods Bill Hits the Bell Company in Ohio. 
The Woods public utility bill, designed to give to a state 





board control over railroads, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, express and other carriers, all corporations to regu- 
late traffic and stock and bond issues in Ohio, would bring 
about interchange of telephone and telegraph business. A 
great fight is being planned against the measure, which is 
reported to have the approval of President Taft, and is the 
majority program measure in the Legislature. In a hearing 
Tuesday before the House Committee J. E. Todd, counsel 
for Independent telephone interests, asked time to study the 
bill. The telephone and telegraph interests will be heard 
in opposition to the bill in a committee hearing February 
21. 

This public utilities bill forbids the holding of stock in 
any other corporation by any corporation operating in Ohio. 

What attitude the Bell interests will take before the com- 
mittee is problematical. The Standard Oil, railway and 
other interests already have voiced their opposition in com- 
mittee hearings. 


New York City Watching Fight on Bell’s Dummy In- 
dependents Across the Hudson. 

Subscribers to Bell service and financial interests in New 

York City have stopped listening to “inspired” stories explain- 

ing why Independents can never succeed, to watch a fight which 
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is already being carried up to the New Jersey Legislature. 

It has long been known to telephone men that the Bell inter- 
ests were blocking the approach to New York for bona fide 
Independent lines by the operation of dummy independents in 
Newark and Jersey City, just across the Hudson. But so 
strong was its sense of security that high rates and poor serv- 
ice have aroused the most strenuous opposition to monopoly. 
The Newark Star, which is a leader in the public campaign 
against Bell methods, has been printing facts and figures from 
cities provided with competitive service, and comparison of the 
rates has convinced many subscribers that they are being held 
up shamefully. The following table is printed to show New- 
ark’s telephone rate as compared with nine other cities: 


Unlimited 

Service 

Newark— Per Year 
Business Rate, (yearly,) 5,700 Buffalo .......ccescceves $ 84.00 
calls, less than 16 calle per Rochester .....cedssscsees 48.00 
day. $228 per year. Per COMME: © oii ce. balou les 100.00 
message, 4 cents. se ee ee ee 125.00 
PORE SesWcdn vu Bers toa 60.00 

PEGE 6 525 bas koe ewe 80.00 

Bt. JOWSDM veecsscesscees 60.00 

vgs ere eee eres See 60.00 

EIORIUNOEE.® eile <nabsate oes 96.00 


A resolution to investigate the methods of the telephone 
company, and the subject of competitive service, has been in- 
troduced in the legislature, and promises to be a leading issue 
in the present session. 





Secretary Ware Ought to Get After this Merger. 

“William Johnson, one of the promoters of the Burt County 
Telephone Company, was married January 15 to Miss Edna 
Southwell, one of the ‘centrals’ at the Bell exchange at Lyons,” 
says the Oakland, Nebraska, Jndex. “The wedding took place 
at the country home of the bride’s father, Thomas Southwell. 
Thus the telephone problem was solved and its solution was 
sealed by a romance joining the lives and fortunes of a repre- 
sentative from each of the telephone companies.” 





Independent Plant at Racine Sold to New York Parties. 


Word comes to TELEPHONY from Racine, Wis., at the hour 
of going to press, that the controlling interest in the Indepen- 
dent telephone exchange at that place has just been sold. The 
sale was made to New York parties whose names are not 
given out. Further information will be published next week. 





Cuyahoga Going After New Business in Cleveland—Will 
Spend $400,000 This Year. 

The new management of the Cuyahoga Telephone Company 
has stated that it will pursue a very aggressive policy and will 
at once start a campaign for increasing the business of the 
company. The new Princeton exchange will be completed 
about April 1, but it will be possible to put it partially in oper- 
ation late in February. With the completion of this exchange 
it will be possible for the Cuyahoga Telephone Company to 
add 10,000 subscribers. It has been practically decided to ex- 
pend about $400,000 this year in improvements. About $300,000 
of this amount will go towards the construction of a new ex- 





phone a thing of the past. 


exchanges will endure. 





THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF MONOPOLY. 


Reprinted from the January “Bulletin of the Indiana Independent Telephone Association.” 

Monopoly of the telephone by one corporation is impossible because of the nature of the business, impracti- 
cal on account of the ramifications of the service, and unbearable by the people because of the unusual overbear- 
ing, tyrannous and selfish tactics of monopolies in general. These factors alone make monopolization of the tele- 
Practice confirms theory in the foregoing statement. 
pendently owned and operated exchanges throughout the United States. 
He who is so foolish as to think the Independently owned and operated exchange and 
toll lines will cease to exist or that the principles of Independent telephony will become inoperative is not 
acquainted with the facts and conditions in the telephone world as they exist today. 


There are thousands of Inde- 
Their service is satisfactory, and these 
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change for the west side to be located somewhere in the 

neighborhood of West 116th street. This will: give the com- 

pany room for 6,000 additional subscribers. It is believed that 

this expenditure will cover the needs of the company for the 

next three years. 

W. J. Stadelman Resigns As General Manager of Norfolk 
Long Distance Telephone Company. 

After getting the Norfolk Long Distance Telephone Com- 
pany of Norfolk, Nebraska, thoroughly established and go- 
ing ahead as one of the most successful Independent com- 
panies operating in a town of its size anywhere in the 
country, Mr. W. J. Stadelman has resigned from the office 
of general manager. He has been succeeded by Mr. Thew, 
a competent and efficient telephone man from Cumberland, 
Md. 

Mr. Thew has had some twenty years’ experience in tele- 
phone work and has been an Independent telephone man 
from the inception of the movement. His connection with 
the property will be a valuable asset on account of his 
thoroughly practical knowledge of the business. Mr. Stadel- 
man still retains his interest in the property, and will de- 
vote his time to building up its outside connections, and 





financing Independent properties. 

Mr. Stadelman is well known as an earnest, diligent and 
successful builder and manager of telephone properties, and 
he is personally the sort of man whose connection with the 
Independent telephone movement is highly valued. He has 
a host of friends who wish him the greatest success. 


New Richmond, Wisconsin, to Replace Bell Service by 
Independent. 

War is on between the Wisconsin Telephone Company and 
business men and citizens of New Richmond as a consequence 
of an attempt on part of the company to enforce a new 
schedule of rates, which citizens are fighting as unreasonable. 
The company began removing telephones from business places 
where proprietors refused to pay the advanced rate and the 
business men took a hand. 

At a meeting it was voted unanimously to discontinue tele- 
phone service in all business places. In cases where the com- 
pany refused or failed to remove the telephones service was 
discontinued by removing the receivers from the hooks 

Action was unanimous and also jncludes many residences. 
It covered all business places, but did not include doctors, 
saw mills, lumber companies and other manufacturing insti- 





tutions. 

The work of organizing a new Independent company is 
now well under way. Connection will be had with Tri-State 
Independent telephone interests. 

Referring to the Bell telephone company the New Richmond 
News takes a vigorous stand, saying telephone service should 
not be “im the hands of a sand-bagging, robber monopoly or 
near-monopoly that pursues the high-handed, arbitrary, public- 
be-damned policies in vogue here and elsewhere, policies which 
are making municipal and government ownership inevitable.” 





Springfield, Missouri, Seeks to Confiscate 
Alleged Dummy Independent. 

City Attorney J. H. Mason, of Springfield, Mo., recently 
stated that before the May term of the circuit court he would 
file a bill in equity against the stockholders of the Springfield 
Home Telephone Company for the seizure of their property in 
Springfield. The suit will be based on the failure of the com- 


Property of 


pany to comply with the terms of the franchise granted the 
promoters four years ago. 

It is believed that the company is now controlled by the Bell 
interests, who have prevented the completion of the exchange. 
Only a limited amount of construction has been done, and no 
part of the plant is in operation. 
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Sunday Telephonic Delivery of Letters in London. 

The unique plan of the London post-office in telephoning the 
contents of letters on Sunday is described by Consul-General 
John L. Griffiths as follows: 

There has been for some years more or less complaint of the 
non-delivery of mail on Sundays in London. An arrangement 
has now been made by the British post-office by which letters 
posted in the country on Saturdays can be delivered in London 
by telephone on Sundays. The new arrangement goes into ef- 
fect immediately. 

When it is desired to have the contents of the letter tele- 
phoned on Sunday it must be inclosed in an envelope addressed 
to the Central Telegraph Office in London, and a broad line 
must be marked across the envelope from top to bottom. 
Postage stamps to the value of three pence (6 cents) for every 
thirty words must be forwarded. The postmaster-general 
states: 

“The new scheme, while giving considerable additional fa- 
cilities to the public to meet those cases of emergency which 
lead to the present limited demand for a Sunday delivery of 
letters in London, will add little or nothing to the amount of 
Sunday attendance by the post-office staff. The telephonists 
and others who will deal with the messages in London must 
in every case be on duty, the telephone exchanges being open 
all Sunday. On the other hand, there will probably be some 
reduction in the force now employed to deliver telegrams and 
express messages on Sundays.” 

It has been the custom to have a Sunday morning delivery 
of mail in England and Wales, outside of London, but not in 
Ireland or Scotland. 

The arrangement that has just been made is the first oppor- 
tunity that the citizens of London will have of receiving, in 
rather a peculiar way, the contents of letters posted too late 
for the last delivery on Saturday night. It is impossible to 
conjecture to what extent the telephonic delivery of letters will 
be used, as ordinarily the writer of a letter would perhaps not 
desire to make its contents known even to a telegraph opera- 
tor. It necessarily destroys the privacy of a communication, 
but in cases of emergency would probably be employed. 

A further drawback is that it is only applicable where the 
person to whom the letter is sent is a telephone subscriber. 





Ohio Representatives Want State to Force Wires Under 
Ground. 

Representative Braun, of Franklin County, Ohio, is drafting 
a bill, to be introduced in the Ohio general assembly within a 
short time, which has for its object the placing of all wires 
under ground in all cities of the state. This will mean, in case 
the law is enacted, that all telephone, telegraph, electric light 
and power wires must be placed in conduits to be constructed 
between the street car tracks and under the pavements. A fea- 
ture of the bill is that street car companies must operate their 
cars by current taken from the ground in some manner. 


Automatic Telephony Discussed at Chicago. 

The January joint meeting of the Chicago Section, American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, and the Electrical Section, 
Western Society of Engineers was called to order by W. B. 
Jackson, chairman of the Electrical Section during 1909. Sec- 
retary Warder read the list of nominees for offices of this sec- 
tion for the present year. These were unanimously elected; the 
officers Geo. H. Lukes, chairman; G. T. Seeley, 
vice-chairman; P. B. Woodworth, of the executive 
Future meetings will be held on 





new are: 
member 
committee for three years. 
the fourth Wednesday of each month. 

An illustrated lecture and demonstration on the “Recent De- 
velopments in the Automatic Telephone” was given by Mr. Lee 
Campbell, general superintendent of the Automatic Electric 
Company. 

After a demonstration and inspection of the apparatus, a gen- 
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eral discussion on automatic telephony was opened by C. S. 
Winston, chief engineer of the Kellogg Switchboard and Sup- 


ply Company, Chicago. Regarding the future he said many 
telephone engineers believe that a combination of both the 
manual and automatic systems, either in the semi-automatic or 
automanual forms, will receive much utilization. In the semi- 
automatic type the answering jacks are removed from the 
board and the calls come before the operators progressively 
from one end of the board, thus permitting the employment at 
any part of the day of only enough operators to properly han- 
dle the traffic passing through the office at the time. 

Mr. A. M. Haubrich, western manager of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company, expressed doubt 
of the possibility of ever substituting automatic equipment 
entirely for the manual systems now in use, first, because of 
the desirability of keeping some human link in the operating 
mechanism, and, second, because of the great investment now 
tied up in manual switchboards which he thought it would be 
folly to discard. He saw some advantages in the semi-auto- 
matic system, however. 

Frank F. Fowle, consulting engineer, said that the develop- 
ment of the small local branches that require no attendant what- 
ever has effected a saving of some seventy-five per cent in the 
investment in subscribers’ lines and the cable plant. In the full 
manual system about three-fourths of the entire investment is 
for the wire and cable equipment. The increased cost of the 
automatic switching outfit is made up by the above saving and 
by the saving in operating cost. Among the advantages of 
the automatic system is the opportunity afforded for accurate 
measurement of the traffic. 

T. E. Meyer and M. L. Johnson, of the Automatic Electric 
Company, called attention to other advantages of the automatic 
telephone. One point is the satisfaction that the subscriber has 
in knowing that when he cannot get a certain desired connec- 
tion it is because the line is busy or the party does not an- 
swer; in each case the characteristic signal is heard. The 
seeming difficulty in making tests is not met with in practice. 
Problems with toll service, party lines, private 
branch exchanges, etc., have also been solved. 

Messrs. Bellfield, Lake and Bement also participated briefly 
in the discussion, which Mr. Campbell closed by stating that 
the rates in vogue where district stations are used are not 
much different from other similar rates. But the savings ef- 
fected by the district branches permit almost unlimited exten- 
sions without increasing the rates. The depreciation of auto- 
matic equipment has not been determined, but he believes it to 
be small. The switch wipers and contacts receive the greatest 
wear and can be easily replaced at low cost. 


associated 





Stromberg-Carlson Company Shows Improvement in Semi- 
Anuual Report. 


The semi-annual report of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Manufacturing Company shows encouraging conditions and 
improvement of business during the last six months. The sub- 
stantial reduction of liabilities is a noteworthy feature of the 
report, which follows in full: 
To the Stockholders of the 

Manufacturing Company: 

Your directors submit herewith a profit and loss account 
covering the six months’ period from July 1 to December 31, 
1909, with a balance sheet showing the financial condition of 
your company at the end of that period. In the absence of 
an actual physical inventory the cost of the goods sold during 
this six months’ period and the resultant value of merchandise 
on hand have been established by using the company’s cost 
records. As these records have been proven closely accurate 
by the result of two previous physical inventories, your direc- 
tors believe that the statements herewith submitted show, with 
substantial accuracy, the true financial position of your com- 
Upon the completion of the annual inventory of June 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 


pany. 
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30, 1910, an audited balance sheet and statement of earnings 
for the year will be submitted. 

Your attention is called to the continuel improvement in the 
financial condition of your company, as evidenced by the re- 
duction of notes payable from $775,000 at June 30, 1909, to 
620,000 at December 30, 1909—a total reduction of liabilities 
during the period of $115,000—and by the increased earnings 
for the past six months. 

Your directors feel encouraged with the improvement which 
has been made in the affairs of your company, and hope for 
still further substantial progress during 1910. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

F. N. Kondolf, President. 
W. Roy McCanne, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Rochester, N. Y., January 31, 1910. 


Condensed Balance Sheet—Dec. 31, 1909. 
ASSETS. 
Real estate, buildings, plant, machinery, etc., 
reserves for depreciation and accrued renewals ....$1,255,293 83 
*Stock of raw materials, supplies, work in progress 
and finished product (less reserve) .........eeee- 1,086,450 75 
Investments in telephone companies (less reserve).. 545,979 76 


less 











Notes receivable of telephone companies (less re- 

WG oe sdcadad stds sree ncasesalesiea “arwkeocn baer 591,575.36 
Accounts receivable (less reserve) ..............e0- 391,825 20 
Coals Ois: Re, GN Dek I oo oi oe bos ecndeees Kees 34,772 02 
RIM - MINMTONNS oo aie on 0 eee J clinic dread Ch ees 5,848 43 

$3,911,745 35 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock: 

TR TROOETOR (o54osssanwansocas $1,500,000 00 

PN 555 ei ce sae teen ed $4,500,000 00 

Held in company’s treasury 3,000,000 00 1,500,000 00 

Pobal shack GLOOM oo bik c056 ses pesiesinscsasen $3,000,000 v0 
Mortgage on Chicago real estate, due Jan. 1, 1911.. 80,000 00 
Ge I isscdscdh ceca ase ae ke waren cee shee arse eexe 620,000 00 
Accounts payable (including accrued wages) ......... 41,310.54 
Surplus, a@ per annexed ACCOUME .....iciccesvcccvvces's 170,434 81 


$3,911,745 35 
PROFIT AND LOSS AND SURPLUS ACCOUNT—DEC. 31, 1909. 








Doms: GE: Se Be; BO: ksaeans nnsssbuswsi tenet oastinns $136,898 15 
*Net income for six months ending Dec. 31, 1909, after 
deducting expenditures for ordinary repairs and 
maintenance amounting to $16,339.76....... $85,779.57 
Deduct—provision for depreciation and 
BOOTIE “DOI a ok6 civ ace tenon cseetes 30,930 41 
Net earnings for six months............ $54,849 16 
LiOOB—TRCCTORE OM TOGMB onic cccesccssssece 21,312 50 
Net profit for six months ending Dec. 31, 1909........ 33,536 66 


Surplus at Dec. 31, 1909, as per balance sheet ...... $170,434 81 
*In the absence of an actual physical inventory, the cost of 
the goods sold during this six months period and the resultant 
value of merchandise on hand have been established by using 
the company’s cost records. 
yAuthorized and issued, 


The Board of Directors is as follows: William A. E. 
Drescher, F. C. Goodwin, Abram J. Ktaz, Frank N. Kondolf, 
W. Roy McCanne, Edward W. Peck, George W. Todd, Al- 
brecht Vogt, J. Foster Warner. 

Executive Committee: William A. E. Drescher, Abram J. 
Katz, Frank N. Kondolf, Edward W. Peck, Albrecht Vogt. 

Officers: Frank N. Kondolf, president; Edward W. Peck, 
vice-president; W. Roy McCanne, secretary and treasurer; 
Wesley M. Angle, assistant secretary and assistant treasurer ; 
J Edmund Cooper, auditor. 





Wayside Pay Stations. 

The Home Telephone Company of Michigan is advertising 
its proposed wayside system extensively. The company proposes 
to erect stations on pole in different parts of Detroit, and with 
the use of one of its pocket telephones, weighing eight ounces, 
it will be possible for subscribers to connect with their homes 
or places of business from where they may be. It is thought, 
at this writing, that stations will be placed on every other street 
corner. 
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Breathing Exercises for Operators. 

A sensational item has been going the rounds of the daily 
press in various sections of the country under the caption— 
“Phone girls in training; acquire operatic voices; Albany (New 
York) young women who say ‘number, please; are taking deep 
breathing lessons with profit.” 

The facts which led to this ingenious write-up under the 
startling headlines are sufficiently interesting to bear retelling. 

Superintendent Anderson of the department of traffic, York 
Telephone Company, of Albany, stated to TELEPHONY’s local 
representative that when he was manager of the telephone ex- 
change in Paterson, N. J., a short time ago he introduced dur- 
ing the winter months a short breathing time each morning for 
the benefit of the operators. During this period the windows of 
the room were thrown wide open, the girls were allowed to 
stand up, and encouraged to take exercise in deep breathing 
and in addition would stretch their arms and limbs to relieve 
the stiffness due to sitting long in one position. After a few 
minutes of these hygienic exercises the operators resumed their 
seats at the board. The plan worked so well in Paterson that 
it was introduced by managers of other offices in New Jersey, 
including Montclair, with beneficial results. When Superintend- 
ent Anderson came to Albany he introduced this winter the 
same system he had employed in Paterson, N. J. 

A distorted report of the exercises reached some representa- 
tives of the local press through the girls in the office, and from 
this source comes the story that is now traveling so far. The 
system is in use only during the winter months, and, as writ- 
ten above, is only a simple hygienic measure. 





Dancing Party at Sandusky, Ohio. 

One of the most enjoyable events of the social season at 
Sandusky, Ohio, was the dancing party given by employes of 
the Sandusky Telephone Company last Saturday. The hall was 
beautifully decorated in red, white and blue, and the Independ- 
ent Shield was everywhere in evidence. From the chandelier 
in the center to all parts of the room were festoonings of the 
patriotic colors and suspended from these were myriads of 
small shields above the gay party of dancers. 

The program, which appeared on the reverse 
Shield, was as follows: 


side of a 
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Grand March & Two Step 

Waltz ‘‘Number Please”’ 

Two Step “Long Distance’”’ 

Circle Two Step ‘‘708-Line’s 
Busy”’ 

Waltz ‘“‘Messenger Sent”’ 

Schottische “Drop A Nickel” 

Two Step “Call Again Please’”’ 

Waltz “I'll Ring Again”’ 


Two Step “Don’t Hear You” 
German “Don’t Answer’’ 
Waltz “Your Party’s Out’’ 
Two Step “O. K. on Test’’ 
Virginia Reel ‘‘No. 519 Please’’ 
Two Step “3 Minutes” 

Dip Schottische ‘‘No Report’’ 
Waltz “No Phone” 

Two Step “Hang Up” 


Two Step “There’s Your Party” 
Waltz Mazurka “Cross Ring’ 


Waltz ‘*405-R”’ 





Cabling Under River Provided Instead of Switchboard. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Rensselaer Home 
Telephone Company of Rensselaer, N. Y., a contract was made 
with the Albany Home Telephone Company to do the switch- 
ing for the Rensselaer company which operates across the 


river from Albany. At present the number of Independent 
telephones in Rensselaer is small, but the business there is 
rapidly increasing, and is so closely related to that of Albany 
that better service is given by switching on one board. To do 
this the lines of the Rensselaer company are carried across the 
Hudson river in a submarine cable. 





Insects Compel Heavy Installation of Underground Cable 
at Manila, P. I. 

Permission has been granted by the municipal board of 
Manila, P. I., to the Philippine Islands Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company to lay underground cable conduit. 

Manager Noble, of the telephone company, recently stated 
that a general underground system will be laid in the city. Mr. 
Noble says the company is experiencing a great deal of diffi- 
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culty in keeping some of its lines always in working order 
owing to the destructiveness of insects which are constantly 
attacking the exposed cables. At exposed parts the pests at- 
tack a cable, and when the rain comes the hole is filled with 
water and results in a short circuit which cannot be easily 
found. 





Stopping Use of Bad Language Over the Telephone in 
Copenhagen. 

A recent cable dispatch from Copenhagen states that exas- 
perated telephone users who have been indulging in harsh lan- 
guage to the hello girls have been brought to book by the tele- 
phone administration. 

At first the identification of offenders was difficult and then 
a phonograph apparatus was installed at the central exchange 
which recorded all unseemly language. 

Some of the worst offenders were summoned to the direc- 
tors’ office and when they denied the charge were convicted by 
the exact repetition of their own voices. 


United Home, of Ludington, Michigan, 
Rapidly. 

During the three years and a half in which the United Home 
Telephone Company of Ludington, Mich., has been organized, 
reports of continued growth have been made. There has been 
an increase of 50 per cent in the number of subscribers over 
the number on the books of former companies. Not only has 
the company grown in size but is is operated at a profit, as is 
evidenced by the dividends paid recently. The company has 
increased its capital stock from $200,000 to $300,000. The suc- 
cess of the company is a tribute to Manager Thomas Bromley, 


Jr. 





Has Advanced 





Montclair, New Jersey, Investigating Bell Rates. 

Mayor Crawford, of Montclair, N. J., eleven miles from New 
York City, has requested the law committee of the Town Coun- 
cil, which consists of Councilmen Charles H. Hartshorne, Ralph 
W. Grout, Henry E. Wrensch, Jr., and Thomas P. Alworth, 
to investigate the matter of telephone rates between Montclair 
and other municipalities. The mayor believes that Montclair 
is being discriminated against. He says that a charge for a 
call from Orange to Newark is five cents, while Montclair is 
charged ten cents for subscribers and fifteen cents in pay sta- 
tions. 





Another Wireless Installation in the Stock Selling Cam- 
paign. 

Advertisements have been appearing in the Columbus, Ohio, 

papers to the effect that the Collins wireless telephone would 


‘be installed on the fifth floor of the new First National Bank 


Bldg. by the Collins Wireless Telephone Company and the 
public was invited to drop in and see the operations of the 
wonderful instrument. It was reported that it was a plan to 
sell stock in the company. 





Oil Business Produces Rapid Telephone Growth. 

A dispatch from Fullerton, California, calls attention to the 
rapid growth of the telephone business there as the oil indus- 
try has developed in the various Fullerton nelds. A few years 
ago when the first line was built from the Olinda oil district 
there were only four or five telephone subscribers out there to 
the local exchange. The Pacific States Telephone Company has 
extended its line to the various fields and now has over 200 
subscribers in the Fullerton oil well districts. If the industry 
continues to increase it is said the company will be compelled 
to place a central office in one of the oil well districts in the 
near future. This is but one example out of hundreds of cases 
where the telephone business has grown many times more 
rapidly than the most enthusiastic builders dreamed was pos- 
sible when the first lines were installed. 











Queries on Theory and Practice 





telephony. 





Subscribers may submit for answer in this department any questions on practical telephone topics, such as 
construction, circuits, electrical theory, troubles, operating, traffic, costs, records, business methods, etc. 
The answer to each question will be furnished by a man recognized as expert in that particular branch of 


In case the answer cannot be published it will be forwarded by mail. No charge is made for this service, and 
subscribers are encouraged to consult us freely and frequently. 
In every case a thoroughly complete description of ]ocal conditions is required to insure a satisfactory answer. 








Running Down a Cut-Out. 

We have a line six miles long, No. 14 galvanized wire, me- 
tallic circuit, which cuts out without any reason so far that we 
have been able to discover. This line has been measured out 
and tests clear, it has been carefully gone over so as to locate 
any “shorts,’’ and none found, the telephone has been changed 
and all wire put in new from telephone to line ,and still no im- 
provement. This trouble has been more or less noticeable for 
the past five months. Formerly the line was used as a party 
line and the only box that cut out was the farthest from the 
exchanges, and it would cut out when the subscribers on the 
line were talking to each other. It was then a four party line, 
but the complaint always came from the same box, and now 
that it is a private line the trouble still exists, the subscriber 
having it as a private line, being the one who had the trouble 
when it was a party line. When it cuts out all that is necessary 
to do to clear the trouble is to pull the hook switch down, and 
it will immediately clear up, though it may return again in 
thirty seconds, when another pull on the switch corrects the 
trouble. It seems to clear as soon as the current is removed 
from the line. 





We are in receipt of your kind letter of suggestions of the 
6th, and beg to apologize for our delay in answering, but we 
have been waiting so as to give the line a careful examination, 
and regret to say that the trouble still exists, though on some 
ealls it will not ‘‘cut out’’ at all. We have had the line meas- 
ured and the wire chief reports that the line tests clear. We 
feel now that it must be a line trouble, as the instrument, a 
desk set, is in perfect order. When it was a party line the 
trouble was always with the fourth telephone, and it would cut 
out when station three and four were talking so that both par- 
ties could neither hear nor be heard; but when station three 
talked to one or two they had no trouble. It seems to cut out 
more when there is a strong wind blowing, but there is no place 
where the wires have enough slack to come together and make a 
“short’’. The trouble may possibly be a little worse at night and 
the early part of the morning, though there is hardly any per- 
ceptible difference. 


If as is usual the line is a bridging line, the trouble could 
not be caused by the two line wires swinging together, for that 
would affect all the telephones on the line. It points to a 
swinging “open” rather than a “short.” Are all your jumper 
joints soldered? Is every joint between copper and iron 
soldered? Test for it by putting battery on the line at the 
central office, and listening at different points along the line. 

Also, the fact that changing the telephone instrument did 
not cure the evil is not absolute proof that the telephone was 
not at fault, for it often occurs that the same fault will exist 
in two instruments. The point in changing instruments is to 
note the action of the telephone removed, when placed in 
service elsewhere also when subjected to rigorous tests and 
examination in the shop. Whether in telephone or line, a 
trouble of this nature can be found by “camping on its trail.” 
There are no mysteries. 

Your last letter suggests some perplexing troubles we have 
seen which were finally run down in the subscriber’s drop. 
Listen across the subscriber’s telephone terminals with a re- 
ceiver connected in series with a couple of dry cells, and have 
a man give each section of the drop wire a good pull and 
shake. A scratchy noise will show a concealed open. 





Copper Wire Above Railways. 

We have several crossings where our line runs over the rail- 
way right-of-way. Should the copper wire over the right-of- 
way be run to the second pole each side of track, or just to the 
first pole, and dead ended on double arms? 

It is not likely that you will have any trouble if you run 


the copper wire to the first pole on each side of the irack, dead 
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end on double arms, and head guy the pole toward the rail- 
way. The only reason for using copper is to prevent the cor- 
rosive action of vapors in the engine smoke, which cuts out 
iron. This would probably not be felt seriously beyond the 
first pole, as the breaks usually occur just above the track. If 
you have to use an especially tall pole next the track, how- 
ever, it would be well to run copper to the second pole, which 
in this case would have to be equipped with double arms, and 
head guyed. The latter precaution will save your line from 
coming down if any accident does happen to the wires over 
the track, and will relieve these wires from tension. 


Noise in Induction Coil and Condenser. 


Will you please explain why a buzzing sound is heard from 
a W. E. No. 13 induction coil in on the howler circuit, when the 
circuit is being used, and also a like noise heard from a con- 
denser, that we have cut across machine terminals (4 m. f. «ca- 
pacity), to cut down line induction. The noise from the induc- 
tion coil is much louder than that heard from condenser. 


In the case of the transformer, of which the induction coil 
is one type, two causes for noise have been assigned. Ist, 
loose clamping of the laminations, or fine wire making up the 
iron core. 

2nd. Molecular movement due to rapid reversals of the 
magnetism of the iron core. This is reduced by using a bet- 
ter quality of iron, one in which it requires less effort to re- 
verse the magnetism. 

The sound in the condenser is caused by a slight move- 
ment of the conducting plates (tinfoil sheets) if any spot 
happens to be a little free. Two plates charged with electric- 
ity of opposite polarity are attracted toward each other. The 
rapid charging and discharging of the plates may cause a slight 
movement, which manifests itself as sound. 


* ? 








Capacity of Condensers. 


On page 130 of Miller’s American Telephone Practice it is 
stated that ‘“‘the capacity of a condenser varies inversely as 
square of the distance between the plates.’ Is this correct? 


The formula for the capacity of a parallel plate condenser is 





A K A K 
Cc = — or C = ——-—-— in microfarads 
47d 9x10° 11310000 d 
in which A = area of one plate in square centimeters ™ = 


2.1416, d = distance plates are apart in centimeters, K = 
dielectric constant, which for paraffine is about 2.15. From 
this it is seen that the capacity varies inversely as the distance 
between the plates and not the square. See Standard Hand- 
book for Electrical Engineers, section 3, paragraph 208. 





Cross-Talk Between Parallel Grounded Lines. 
Would the cross-talk between two ground return lines, run- 
ning parallel for fifteen miles, at a distance of sixty feet, be 
loud enough to be objectionable? 


As to whether the cross-talk between the two 15-mile ground 
return lines 60 feet apart will be objectionable or not depends 
on local conditions. This case is on the border line between 
the two extremes. Taking all conditions into. consideration 
it is not likely that it will be loud enough to cause inconven- 
ience if you have a good ground at every instrument and the 
central office. 











New Quarters for the Belden Manufacturing Company. 

The Belden Manufacturing Company has just moved into 
its new factory at Twenty-third street and Western avenue, 
Chicago, which is an ideal location for manufacturing pur- 
poses, owing to the railroad facilities. A track comes into 
the building so that carload shipments may be handled direct 











The New Factory of the Belden Manufacturing Company. 


and the Illinois Northern Railroad, which receives freight for 
al! the lines entering Chicago, is located but two blocks away. 

The building is of the mill type construction and is equipped 
with a sprinkler system, while all windows are of wire glass. 
It is divided into two sections by a fire wall and all the doors 
are fireproof. 

The general offices are located on the second floor, as are 
also the shipping and stock rooms. The other floors of the 
building are devoted to manufacturing purposes, thus getting 
the noisy machinery away from the offices. 

The machinery is laid out so as fo give the best possible ar- 
rangement of light and space. It is the company’s aim to 
employ all modern devices so as to make its products not 
only first class in every respect, but its prices the lowest. 
Hence an inspection of the factory will reveal many labor 
saving devices. 

The new quarters of the company are double the size of its 
former building, 27 West Michigan street, and its manufactur- 
ing facilities are superior in every way. Thus the company 
is prepared to serve its customers promptly and efficiently with 
its well known line of cordage, webbing, sleeving, etc., magnet, 
resistance, switchboard, jumper, annunciator, and, in fact, all 
kinds of wire used in interior telephone work. 





The Washington Headquarters Not Destroyed. 

In a recent issue of TLELPHONY, appeared an item regarding 
the destruction by fire of the National Electrical Supply Com- 
pany’s plant. This item should have referred to the company’s 
plant at Alexandria, Virginia, where it has been manufactur- 
ing insulator pins. The company’s commodious quarters, em- 
bracing a general store, offices, and two warehouses at Wash- 
ington are still there and doing business on their usual exten- 
sive scale. Furthermore, TELEPHONY is informed that, since 
the fire, arrangements have been made with another mill at 
Roundhill, Virginia, for the manufacture of the firm’s insula- 
tor pins, so that its business even in this particular line will 
not be affected in the least. 





CENTURY TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION CoMPANY, Buffalo, N. 
Y., has just issued Bulletin 14A which covers a part of its 
line of magneto telephone instruments. Descriptions are given 
of the platinum electrode transmitter as well as the parts used 
in its assembly. Bracket arms, induction coils and all the 
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various parts used in a magneto telephone are described and 
most of them illustrated. The company is now located in 
its new factories, Elwood Ave., Buffalo, which are equipped 
with the most modern machinery and appliances for turning 
out high grade telephone apparatus. 





Fire Alarm Service Advertised in Rochester Telephone 
Directory. 

The Rochester Telephone Company has just issued its semi- 
annual directory, embracing a departure from past rules, in 
that it contains two pages of advertising. The space is de 
voted to presenting the merits of the telephone fire alarm sys 
tem installed by the Denio General Electric Company. The 
latest installation of the telephone firm alarm is at the Brick 
Church Institute where $1,000 has been devoted to this type of 
fire protection. Fire detecting wires are placed through every 
room and clothes press, and should fire start, the alarm would 
be sounded in the building as well as over the telephone wire 
to fire headquarters. 

Salamanca, New York, which uses the telephone firm alarm 
as a municipal system, this week ordered 14 more boxes to be 
placed about this village of 5,500 population, making 24 it will 
then have. 


—— 


Changes in Kellogg Sales Staff. 

Mr. C. D. Boyd has been appointed Michigan representative 
of the Kellogg Swtchboard & Supply Co., with headquarters 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. He has a wide acquaintance among 
the telephone interests of the Central States. 

Mr. O. Morsman has been transferred from the Michigan 
territory to the newly created Rocky Mountain district. 

Mr. B. Woodbury has been transferred from Minnesota to 
Ohio, with headquarters at Columbus. 

Mr. E. G. Lawrence has been appointed Minnesota repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. G. A. Joy has been appointed sales engineer for the 
territory west of Chicago, IIl. 


A New Fan Motor. 
The Farr Telephone & Construction Supply Company, of 
Chicago, has just put on the market a small motor of 1-30 











The New Farr Fan Motor. 


horsepower, which can be run by 110 volt, direct-current and 
60-cycle, 110-volt alternating current. It runs an 8-inch fan 
suitable for operating rooms and booths and can be used for 
winding coils. When operating as a fan motor it is pro- 
vided with three speeds. The motor can also be used for run- 
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ning lathes, window displays, advertising devices, or as a 


toy motor. It consumes about the same amount of current 
as one 8-candle-power lamp, weighs 414 pounds and is 5 inches 
high. 





Stromberg-Carlson Booklet on Intercommunicating 
Systems. 

The method of using and installing an intercommunicating 
system, and the appearance of the equipment, exterior and in- 
terior, are set forth in the new bulletin on “Intercommunicat- 
ing Telephones” for residences, offices, factories, banks, hospi- 
tals and public buildings, which is issued by the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

The details of this company’s switch and special telephones, 
when such are required for this type of service, are generally 
familiar to operating men, as they have been on the market 
for some time and exhibited frequently at conventions, etc., 
where they have always attracted favorable attention. The 
booklet gives useful information about intercommunicating 
telephones which should prove an aid to the exchange man- 
ager in selling these systems. Intercommunicating systems are 
a by-product of regular exchange work which are not sufficient- 
ly developed in most towns. They are good revenue producers 
when the best apparatus is obtained and properly installed. The 
fact that they have in some quarters fallen into discredit has 
been due solely to the use of low grade switches, cable and 
telephones, and cheap or careless workmanship. 


> 





Random Paragraphs. 
WESTINGHOUSE STORAGE BATTERY Co. experienced a costly 
blaze last Sunday, practically all of its plant at Boonton, N. J., 
being destroyed. The damage is estimated at about $240,000. 

Fiorina Tie & Lumser Co., of which J. B. Eccleston is 
manager, recently purchased 20,442 acres of heart pine timber 
in Florida, and expects to begin producing from same shortly 
large quantities of cross-arms, poles, etc. , 

EuGENE HERBERT, president and manager of the Huron Rub- 
ber Company, died at his home in Cleveland recently. 

Tue MAssACHUSETTS ELEcTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
of West Lynn, Mass., is now housed in a fine new factory, 
and manager H. S. Williston is prepared to furnish the tele- 
phone and electrical trade promptly with a high grade of mag- 
net wire. 


KELLOGG SwitcHBOARD & Suppity Co., Chicago’ and Kansas 
City, Mo., will supply the poles to be used in the system now 
being constructed by the Anderson County Home Telephone 
Company at Garnett, Kansas. 


C. H. Browne Lt, who is widely known in the telephone field 
as a manufacturer of telephone booths at Peru, Ind., has also 
acquired the plant of the Electric Manufacturing Company of 
that city. It is understood that considerable new equipment 
will be installed and that the plant will be operated in full 
force in the near future. It makes a specialty of porcelain 
work, such as insulators of various types; also brass parts and 
specialties. 


CARBOLINEUM Woop PRESERVING Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 


has just issued a very handsome twelve-page folder descrip- 
tive of its method of treating telephone poles, cross arms, 
pins, brackets, etc., with Avenarius Carbolineum. This pam- 
phlet contains a number of very strong testimonials from tele- 
phone companies, and. will be of interest to all who want 
to employ up-to-date methods in construction and maintenance. 
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It will be sent free upon application to the Carbolineum Wood 
Preserving Company at Milwaukee. 


AMERICAN STEEL Works Company, of Boston, Mass., has 
recently brought out an extension telephone arm, styled “The 
Peerless Fonarm.” This arm is made in three sections and 
its three tubes telescope into each other. It comes in either 
enameled or nickle-plated style. Descriptive matter can -be 
had by addressing the manufacturers. 

AvuToMATIC ELEctrRic Company, Chicago, IIl., announces that 
a contract has just been closed for a 3,450-line automatic 
equipment, including switches and telephones, to be installed 
for the Home Telephone Company, South Bend, Ind. President 
Thorward is to carry on extensive improvements this spring. 
The entire equipment of the South Bend Telephone Company, 
which is now partly manual and partly automatic, will be made 
full automatic. The company is at present operating 900 lines 
with automatic equipment, and the new equipment for 3,450 
lines will displace the present automatic equipment and the 
manual equipment now in use. The entire installation is to be 
made in an additional story to be erected on the South Bend 
Times building adjoining the present Home telephone building. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE. MANUFACTURING Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has received an order for cable to be used in 
the construction of the Anderson County Home Telephone 
Company’s system in Garnett, Kansas. 


A new establishment for the manufacture of interior flexi- 
ble conduit is to be established in Chelsea, Mass., by Mr. 
Wilson, who was formerly connected with the American Cir- 
cular Loom Co. 


L. M. Ericsson TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING Co., of 

Buffalo, N. Y., was awarded -the contract for the switchboard 
and telephones to be used by the Anderson County Home 
Telephone Company of Garnett, Kansas. 
EartH AuGER CoMPANY, 1128 Newport avenue, 
Chicago, has just issued a new catalogue descriptive of the 
Standard earth augers, which are already well known by many 
telephone companies. F. H. Chase, president of the concern, 
writes TELEPHONY that he would like to place a copy of the 
new catalogue, which is handsomely illustrated, in the hands 
of every telephone company in the United States this season. 
The “Standard” auger has a special attachment, enabling 
operators to dump the earth quickly and easily after it is 
brought to the surface. 


STANDARD 


A. Encstrom, who for fifteen years was with the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company in charge of its 
repair and assembling departments has organized the Engstrom 
Electric & Manufacturing Company and opened an establish- 
ment at 309-313 South Clinton street, Chicago. The new 
concern will make a specialty of repair work and rebuilding 
telephone apparatus. It also will make switchboard transmit- 
ters, operators’ receivers, and sundry other specialties. 


store at 414 Wood 
New 


Tue Union Evectric Company’s retail 
Street, Pittsburg, was destroyed by fire on December 31. 
quarters have just been opened by the company at 418 Wood 
Street. 

Tue D1amMonp RuBBER CoMPANY has transferred its insulated 
wire and cable department at Chicago from 211 Lake Street to 
1523-31 Michigan Avenue, which is the regular branch office 
of the Diamond Rubber Company. There is to be carried on 
hand at this new address, for direct shipment from Chicago, 
a complete line of insulated wire and cable. 
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Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 











PERSONAL, 

ED. L. BARBER was in Chicago this week on his way back 
to Ohio after an extended visit to the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Charles L. Norton of Cleveland accompanied him. 

MRS. CATHERINE KIRBY, chief operator of the Columbus 
Citizens Telephone Company of Columbus, Ohio, who has held 
that position for nine years, and possibly one of the best known 
chief operators in Ohio, has resigned her position to make her 
home in Fredericktown, Ohio, The position has been filled by 
Miss Elizabeth McGovern. Mrs. Kirby took up the work of chief 
operator of the Columbus company, shortly after its incorpora- 
tion, and her work was always very efficient. 

MR. H. C. SLEMIN, manager of Sales and Advertising of the 
Stromberg, Carlson Tel, Mfg. Co., Rochester, was prominent 
among the Rochester boosters who attended the meeting and din- 
ner of the affiliated Ad Clubs of Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, 
and Buffalo, at the latter city on Jan. 22 . Mr. Slemin is a mem- 
ber of the committee on publicity of the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce, and finds time among his many other duties to help 
in a general way to make Rochester as pleasant and busy a 
place as it deserves to be. His work in contributing to the up- 
building of one of the city’s chief industries is evidently attract- 
ing attention to his ability at home as well as abroad. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


SASTON, ILL.—The Easton Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000. The 
incorporators are J. S. McKinley, C. W. Kennedy and A. Tomlin. 


EL PASO, ILL.—The Farmers’ Enterprise Mutual Telephone 
Company has been granted a charter, the capital stock being 
placed at $800. The incorporators are John W. Pleasants, Thomas 
Enwrigth and Ira Stine. 

GREENVILLE, ILL.—The Bond County Telephone & Telegraph 
Company has been chartered with a capital stock of $43,020, $30 
par value, by Albert J. Parsons, Archie M, Keith and Chas. D. 
Hoiles. Both telephone and telegraph lines will be operated by 
the company. W. B. Mann, general counsel the Central Union 
Telephone Company, Indianapolis, Ind., is the attorney. 


SULLIVAN, IND.—After an announcement of an increase in 
rates by the Sullivan Telephone Company, a number of business 
men joined in forming a telephone company and have asked the 
city for a franchise to construct and operate a telephone system. 
The board of county commissioners will be asked for a franchise 
in the county. 

MILLVILLE, IA.—The Millville Farmers’ Telephone Company 
has filed articles of incorporation. The capital stock is placed at 
$9,900 and the incorporators are George Friedman, John A. 
Smith, M. C. Miller, G. W. Welsh, John H, Becker, John Livings- 
ton and others. 

Leon Pettigill and John Drugan, of Monmouth, and Frank Morse, 
of Greene. 

McCOOK, NEB.; (Red Willow county.)-—The McCook Telephone 
Company is the name of a new company organized with a $10,000 
capital stock by Harry Barbazett, J. W. Hatfield and J, E. Kelley. 


BARRINGTON, N. H.—The Barrington and Strafford Telephone 
Company has filed articles of incorporation with the secretary 
of state. 

CEDARVALE, OKLA.—C. A. Minson, of Driscoll, is one of a 
number interested in the incorporation of a new telephone com- 
pany—The New State Mutual Telephone Company. The capital 
stock is placed at $10,000. 

GRACEMONT, OKLA.—The Gracemont and Aney Telephone 
Company is the name of a new company organized by T. M. 
Franklin, E. C. Luchan and H. E. Horwedel. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—An Independent telephone com- 
pany has been organized by Eugene A. Barnes, Charlton Barber 
and Ross N. Lillard. The company is capitalized at $500,000. 

WAYNOKA, OKLA.—The Waynoka Local and Long Distance 
Telephone Company has been chartered with a $10,000 capital 
stock, by L. B. Collins, N. J. Collins and others. 

CLEONA, PA. (Lebanon Co.)—The Cleona, Bismark and Fon- 
tana Rural Telephone & Telegraph Company is the name of a 
new telephone company which has filed articles of incorporation. 
Abraham B. Horst, Annville, Pa., is the treasurer. A. B. Horst, 
M. A. Meyer and H. B. Horst, of Annville, and G. Holzapfel, of 
Cleona, are the directors. The company is capitalized at $5,000, 
of which $500 has been paid in. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—A new company which has filed applica- 
tion for a charter is the Gold Telegraph & Telephone Company of 
Gold, Potter County. The capital stock is $5,000, par value $25, of 
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which $500 is paid in. H. M. White, of Ulysses, Pa., is the 
treasurer, and the directors are: F. H. Langdon, New Field; A. 
V. White, New Field; W. D. Smith, Genesee; H. M. White, 
Ulysses, and W. M. Grover, New Field. 


BOWDLE, S. D.—The Spring Lake Farmers’ Telephone Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $1,000, has been incorporated by 
Thomas Murray, president; Bowdle, S. D.; August Erbe, vice- 
president, Bowdle; Joseph Stangl, treasurer, Java, and H. J. 
Woisnak, secretary, Java. 

PIERRE, S. D.—Recently charters have been granted various 
telephone companies in the state to do a general telephone busi- 
ness as follows: Riverside Rural Telephone Company of Hud- 
son; Mount Pleasant Telephone Company of Clark, and Pleasant 
Lake & Dudley Telephone Company, Stickney, S. D. 


CLEAR CREEK, W. VA. (Raleigh Co.)—The secretary of state 
has issued charters of incorporation to the Clear Fork Telephone 
Company. The capital stock is $5,000, and the incorporators are 
J. W. McGinnis, G. H. Williams, K. M. Jarrell and E. G. Lilly, 
of Clear Creek, and Elijah Stover, Sanford William, Daniel F. 
Workman and others, of Artie, W. Va. 


LOYAL, WIS.—The: Clark County Telephone Company is the 
name of a company granted a charter recently. A. W. Hales, 
M. F. Doyle, and C. H. Brown are the incorporators, and the 
capital is placed at $4,000. 

MADISON, WIS.—The South Greenville Farmers’ Telephone 
Company of Greenville has filed articles of incorporation. The 
company has a capital stock of $7,200. The incorporators are 
Louis Pingle, J. H. Schneider and Albert Mass. 


FINANCIAL, 

JONESBORO, ARK.—A semi-annual dividend of 15 per cent 
has been declared payable by the People’s Telephone Company of 
Lake City. 

LAKE CITY, ARK.—The People’s Telepl:one Company declared 
a dividend of 15 per cent at the recent meeting. This company 
has all of its capital stock paid in. 

LYLE, MINN.—The Lyle Telephone Company declared payable 
to its stockholders a dividend of 6 per cent. The company is re- 
ported to be in very good condition. 
= 

PLEASANTON, NEB.—At the annual meeting of the Buffalo 
County Telephone Company stockholders voted to increase the 
capital stock from $5,000 to $10,000. 

ELIZABETH, N. J.—The Hudson & Middlesex Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, which has applied tor a franchise to run 
through this town, has increased its capiial stock from $250,000 
to $1,000,000. 

WOOSTER, OHIO.—The Wayne County Telephone Company 
has increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $125,000. 

STUART, OKLA.—The A. C. McAnally & Bros. Telephone 
Company has increased its capital stock trom $500 to $2,500. 

PLYMOUTH, WIS.—The Plymouth Telephone Company has 
decided to increase its capital stock from $1,000 to $6,000, and has 
amended its charter to that effect. 


FRANCHISES. 


ROSALIE, WASH.—An application has been filed by J. H. Van 
Dyke, David Cross and M, A, Phelps for a telephone, telegraph 
and electric appliance franchise for a period of twenty-five years. 
The company desires to install a telephone system in the city 
and free telephones will be installed in the city hall, fire station 
and public schools. 

ILOILO, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—The Bryan, Landon Com- 
pany of Cebu and Idoilo, P. I., has been granted a telephone fran- 
chise by the Island of Panay. Through the company’s Chicago 
representative a two-hundred drop switchboard has been ordered 
and will be installed in Iloilo. 





CONSTRUCTION. 

CLINTON, ILL.—The National Telephone & Electric Company, 
of which B. F. Wasson is president, is making plans for installing 
an up-to-date system in Clinton. They have been figuring on 
doing this for some time, and it now remains only to decide upon 
the kind of a system to install. 

GALESBURG, ILL.—The Galesburg Union Telephone Company 
will soon construct a copper metallic line to Macomb and an- 
other to Rock Island, Ill. It is announced that lines will be built 
to Alexis also, and the Knoxville system will be rebuilt. Owing 
to the steadily increase in business in Galesburg, it is probable 
that two new sections will be added to the switchboards. 
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ROCKFORD, ILL.—The Rockford Home Telephone Company is 
enlarging its plant. A large amount of cable has already been 
installed and wires will be connected at once, and this will give 
service to 400 additional telephones. As soon as these additional 
telephones are in service, equipment will be secured and installed 
for the installation of as many more. Up to the present time the 
company has been unable to supply the demands for service, and 
it was necessary that these steps be taken. The Rockford and 
Freeport companies will soon start stringing copper circuits be- 
tween the two cities. 

TUSCOLA, ILL.—New toll lines have just been completed by 
the Independent telephone companies of Tuscola, Champaign and 
Decatur, which opens up the country to toll service in all direc- 
tions from Tuscola. About 80 miles of line was built. 


NEW MARKET, IND.—At a recent meeting of the stockholders 
of the New Market Telephone Company the _ directors were 
authorized to purchase property and erect a new exchange build- 
ing. A new switchboard will be installed with full equipment of 
new protection apparatus, and a general reconstruction of the 
plant will follow. It is possible that some aerial cable will be 
strung. 

VALPARAISO, IND.—The Northwestern Indiana Telephone 
Company finds that its present central exchange has become en- 
tirely too small for its needs, and as it will be necessary to add 
more equipment on account of the increasing demand for service, 
the company contemplates building a new exchange building this 
year, to be made large enough for a permanent home. 


LAWTON, IOWA.—It is reported that the Lawton Telephone 
Company will, during the coming spring, make all of its lines 
full metallic with push button telephones. 


HAZARD, KY.—The Perry County Telephone Company is se- 
curing rights of way and franchises for the building of a system 
from Hazard to Cut Shin, Leslie county, a distance of 22 miles. 
At this point connection will be made with the Hyden lines. D. 
Y. Combs is manager of this company. 


HINDMAN, KY.—The Knott County Telephone Company has 
reported that it will build lines from Hindman to Jackson, Ky., a 
distance of 40 miles, taking in Vest and Smith’s branch. B. W. 
Ritchie is manager of this company. 

MORGANTOWN, KY.—The lines of the Bowling Green Home 
Telephone Company are being greatly improved and construction 
work will be started at once to furnish service to the people of 
Logansport, Ky. The Logansport people, at a recent meeting, 
voted to discontinue the service of the company operating there. 
Work has been started at Round Hill, Ky., installing a system, 
and the entire Butler county is being developed. This company 
has its headquarters at Bowling Green, Ky. 


MT. CLEMENS, MICH.—The Macomb County Telephone Com- 
pany will immediately begin the installation of a second telephone 
exchange in this city. Despite the opposition the company has 
received it already has over 100 telephones on its list. 


MESABA, MINN.—The Mesaba Telephone Company have com- 
menced work upon a line into the divisions, viz., western, Roose- 
velt and Hibbing Heights. 

PINE RIVER, MINN.—The stockholders of the Pine River 
Rural Telephone Company have decided to erect several new 
lines during the coming summer, and arrangements are under 
way. It is possible that others will also be built, although noth- 
ing definite has been decided upon. 

TUCUMCARI, N. M.—The Tucumcari Telephone Company and 
the Panhandle Telegraph and Telephone Company of Amarillo, 
‘Texas, have each agreed to build half way and establish a line be- 
tween the cities. 

SILVER CITY, N. M.—The Silver City, El Paso and Southwest 
Telephone Company has put men to work stringing copper wire 
between El Paso ar“ Rincon. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO.—The Big Four Railroad Company, which 
operates the part of the New York Central lines through the 
middle states, has just completed the installation of telephone 
service between Columbus and Cincinnati, a distance of 125 miles. 
There are 49 telephones on this line. The work of installing tele- 
phone service on the line between Columbus and Cleveland has 
now been started. 

WINONA, OHIO.—Much work in the way of extension of lines 
and placing of new telephones is in contemplation by the Winona 
Telephone Company. Much construction work will be done in 
the vicinity of Dungannon, the lines there to be extended in all 
directions from the town. 

ARANSAS PASS, TEX.—John Hutton, owner and manager 
of the Aransas Pass Telephone Exchange has let the contract for 
the construction of a new telephone exchange for the operating 
rooms, offices, etc. 

DUNN’S STATION, PA.—Jerry De Bolt and C. B. Throckmor- 
con, president and manager of the South Penn Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, of Waynesburg, were looking over the terri- 
tory surrounding this place, and it is quite likely construction of 
lines will be commenced there soon. 

KAUKAUNA, WIS.—The Kaukauna Telephone Company, or- 
ganized by local business men but a short time ago, has been 
doing a great deal of construction work in building up systems 
in the surrounding territory. Lines are now being constructed 
into the country connecting the farmers, and it is estimated that 
about fifty miles of line will be put up. 
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RATHBUN, WIS.—The Rathbun Telephone Company 
templates building about ten miles of farmers’ 
the coming spring. 

JACKSON, WYO.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Jackson Valley Telephone Company it was decided to set 
new and larger poles along its lines. Also a line will be put in 
from Wilson to the Grovont to facilitate the handling of business. 

LONDON, ENG.—It is reported in the Electrical Review of 
London that the Uruguay government intends to vote 8,000,000 fr. 
for the purpose of establishing its own telephone system, which 
will work in competition with the systems owned by the two 
private undertakings. 

PACHUCA, MEXICO.—The National Telephone Company, of 
Pachuca, is preparing to extend its long distance system to a 
number of towns in this part of Mexico. It will make important 
improvements to its existing lines. 


ELECTIONS. 


MOBILE; ALA.—At a stockholders’ meeting of the Home Tele- 
phone Company officers were elected for the ensuing year as 
follows: E. L. Barbr, president; W. H. Bryant, vice-president 
and general manager; R. L. Douglass, secretary and treasurer. 


APPLETON, ILL.—Frank Godsill was elected president of the 
Appleton and Victoria Telephone Company at the recent meeting 
of the stockholders. Other officers are: W. A. Childress, vice- 
president; Hugh McBeht, secretary and treasurer. 


BRIMFIELD, ILL.—The annual meeting of the Brimfield Tele- 
phone Company was held recently. The affairs were found in 
excellent shape, and a dividend of 10 per cent was divided among 
the stockholders. The following officers were selected for the 
coming year: Directors—Alex McDonnell, H. A. Blundy, C. L. 
Dungan, H. O. Cady, Rev. R. Pacey. Officers—President, Rev. 
R. Pacey; secretary, C. L. Dungan; treasurer, H. O. Cady. 

CAMP POINT, ILL.—At the annual meeting of the Farmers’ 
Call Telephone Company the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Isaac Bottorff; vice-president, Frank 
Taylor; secretary, John Beckett; treasurer, W. B. Wallace. 

CLINTON, ILL.—The National Telephone & Electric Company 
held its annual meeting recently, at which considerable interest 
was manifested. Directors elected are: B. F. Wasson, V. R. 
Wasson and C. D. Martin, and the officers are B. F. Wasson, 
president and treasurer, and V. R. Wasson, secretary. 


CLARKS HILL, IND.—The stockholders of the Clarks Hill Co- 
Operative Telephone Company elected the following directors: 
Geo. R. B. Loveless; M. S. Cans, James Martin, Wm. Rhinehart, 
Wm. Blackmor, G. W. Haines and Jess Anderson. Wm. Rhine- 
hart was elected president; Geo. Loveless, vice-president; M. S. 
Cann, secretary, and G. W. Haines, treasurer. 


GOSHEN, IND.—The annual meeting of the directors of the 
Home Telephone Company of Elkhart and Goshen resulted in 
the election of the old officers, as follows: President, L. W. 
Short; vice-president, J. A. Arthur; secretary, W. L. Shoots; 
treasurer, H. B. Sykes. Directors are E. D. Zeisel, P. R. Jud- 
kins, W. C. Peters, Chas. W. Miller, J. B. Pollard and Wilson 
Roose. 

GALESBURG, ILL.—The Galesburg Union Telephone Company’s 
stockholders elected G. B. Churchill, Lafayette Weinberg, I. S. 
Callendar, B. F. Arnold, Nels M. Burgland, W. E. Phillips, D. L. 
Peterson, G. L. Price, E, P. Robinson, W. E. Terry, and Robert 
Robson, directors of the company. G. B. Churchill was chosen 
president; L. Weinberg, vice-president; I. S, Callendar, treasurer; 
W. E. Phillips, assistant treasurer; F. C. Woods, general manager, 
and R. G. Roadstrum, manager and secretary. 

GIRARD, ILL.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company held 
its annual meeting and elected E. E. Vaniman, president; J. J. 


Stowe, vice-president; E. A. Gibson, secretary; S. O. Smith, 
treasurer. 
VALPARAISO, IND.—J. H. McGill, L. R. Skinner, John W. 


Seib, Paul Nuppnau and H. R. Ball were chosen directors of the 
Northwestern Indiana Telephone Company. The directors re- 
organized by electing H. R. Ball, president; J. H. McGill, vice- 
president; John W. Seib, secretary; Paul-~Nuppnau, treasurer. 

ABILENE, KANS.—The Union Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany held its annual meeting and elected A. T. Rogers, Beloit, 
president; H. P. Wareham, vice-president, Manhattan; C. L. 
Brown, Abilene, secretary; J. W. Smith, Minneapolis, treasurer. 
The Home Telephone Company also elected its officers as follows: 
President, W. E. Burns, Hutchinson; vice-president, C. J. Meyers, 
Kansas City; treasurer, C. L. Brown, Abilene. 


MONMOUTH, ME.—The annual meeting of the Lewiston, 
Greene and Monmouth Telephone Company was held recently and 
Hon. R. Alden was elected president of the company. Other 
officers are: H. E. Foster, of Winthrop, secretary; Dr. H. M. 
Blake, Monmouth, treasurer. Directors are the above, and Jno. 
Mcllroy, C. L. Bailey, and E. R. Jones, of Winthrop; J. H. Gilman, 


HOOD RIVER, ORE.—The stockholders of the Home Telephone 
Company met and elected a board of directors constituting: 
Charles Hall, E,. O. Hall, Joseph Hall, E. C. Smith and C. E. 
Copple. Over half the stock in this company is held by the Hall 
brothers, and the plant is valued at $80,000. It was built originally 
to accommodate 500 telephones, and there are now connected over 
1,125. 
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MAROA, ILL.—Officers elected by the Maroa Mutual Telephone 
Company: J. P. Stout, president; J. S, Stoutenborough, treas- 
urer; Minor Allsup, J. D. Shaw, and G. H. Gilbert, directors. 

WATSON, ILL.—The Watson Telephone Company has elected: 
President, George Percival; secretary, Frank Norris; treasurer, 
Joseph Loy; directors, J. C. Dwyer, Elza Hardstock, John Hill 
and Henry Harmann. 

ONEIDA, IA.—The Elberton-Clutier Telephone Company held 
its annual meeting and chose officers as follows: President, E. 


C. Mason; vice-president, W. Parizek; secretary, E, P. Houska; 


treasurer, Emil Knoop. 


BUXTON, KANS.—The Buxton Telephone Company has elected 
A. Neece, president; Geo. Smith, clerk; Ed. Leother, treasurer. 


CUBA, KANS.—The Cuba Telephone Company held its annual 
election of officers, which resulted as follows: John Filinger, 
president; V. Kesl, vice-president; J. A. Kohout, secretary; 
Stephen Beneshek, treasurer, and John Ramsey, general manager. 


JEFFERSONVILLE, KY.—The Farmers’ Union Telephone Com- 
pany, operating in Montgomery county, has elected the following 
directors and officers: Clarence Coats, L. C. Johnston, John 
Kruer, John Schmidt, Ben Schmidt, B. F. Brown, and Walter 
Scott. Lewis Miller, president; Henry Hanke, vice-president, and 
Robert R. True, secretary. 

HIGHLAND, MICH.—Following are the officers and directors 
elected to serve the interests of the Highland Telephone Com- 
pany. President, Harrison Gaunt; vice-president, H. D. De 
Garma; secretary, Fred Skinner; treasurer, George Potts. Di- 
rectors, C. L. Kinney, Lewis Treat, S. D. Lee, A. J. Barrett, I. 
W. Calkins, E. A. Leonard, S. A. McCall, William Judson, H. E. 
Davis and Frank Parks. 


MILFORD, MICH.—At the first annual meeting of the Mil- 
ford Home Telephone Company, held at the council rooms, the 
reports of the officers showed the company has 392 subscribers. 
The old board of directors was unanimously re-elected which is 
as follows: C. E. Lovejoy, J. C. Black, M. D., M. B. Liddell, 
J. N. Weaver and M. C. Williams. 

MORENCI, MICH.—The annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
Morenci Telephone Company was held recently and the follow- 
ing officers elected: L. A. Kennedy, president; A. Combs, sec- 
retary; Arthur Turner, treasurer; N. L. Gignac, manager; Lizzia 
Baker, office manager. Directors—L. A. Kennedy, D. H. Os- 
good, George Gibson, N. L. Gignac, A. Combs. 


MT. BETHEL, MICH.—The stockholders of the new Mt. Bethel 
Telephone Exchange have elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, C. H. Long; vice-president, Irving Smith; secretary, Robert 
Ritchie; treasurer, John Ritchie, Jr. 


AUSTIN, MINN.—The annual meeting of the Interstate Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company, of this city, was held and the 
financial reports of the year were made. The gross receipts 
of the year have been about $20,000. A large part of the net 
earnings have been turned on previous indebtedness for ex- 
tensions and the company is in good financial shape. The direc- 
tors will meet soon to consider a stock dividend. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, James Keenan; vice-presi- 
dent, A. O. Dinsmoor; secretary, Fred E. Gleason; treasurer, 
Henry A. Goslee; other director, W. R. Earl. Manager, John 
Gulden. 

CATO, N. Y.—Following are the newly elected officers of the 
Meridian Telephone Company: President, W. T. McKissick; 
secretary-treasurer, J. D. Drennan. Directors are: C. E. Dudley, 
David Wise, E. C. Pooler, Frank Longley, W. T. McKissick, W. 
Van Wire and J. D. Drennan. 

CLARKSVILLE, N. Y.—At the annual meeting of the Clarks- 
ville Telephone Company at Clarksville, the following officers were 
elected: President and treasurer, J. H. Loucks, vice-president, 
Andrew W. Joslin; secretary and general manager, Charles T. 
Joslin. Directors are: J. H. Loucks, C. T. Joslin, J. S. Loucks, 
Francis Creble, A. Van Derpool, David Bennett, Charles L, Shear, 
M. F. Barber and A. W. Joslin. 

SHERMAN, N. Y.—Reports presented to the stockholders of the 
Sherman Telephone Company showed a prosperous year, the re- 
ceipts being over $600 more than the previous year. Directors 
elected are: M. R. Haynes, C. H. Corbett, H. H. Corbett, William 
Emery, John P. Hall, A. B. Sheldon, L. D. Dale. 


FINDLAY, OHIO.—The Benton Ridge Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Company met and elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, W. H. Wittenmeyer; vice-president, D. M. Dreisbach; sec- 
retary, J. W. Powell; treasurer, Daniel Jackson; trustees, P. A. 
Kamerer, Joshua Perkins, W. E. Harris, T. H. Clymer and A. 
M. Wickham. 

TOLEDO, OHIO.—Stockholders of the Toledo Home Telephone 
Company met and elected officers for the ensuing year as follows: 
James S. Brailey, Jr., president; R. E. Hamblin, vice-president 
and secretary, and T. H. Walbridge, treasurer. 

DACOMA, OKLA.—The officers of the Dacoma Central Tele- 
phone Company were all re-elected at the recent meeting held by 
the stockholders, andsare; J. W. Jones, president; Ed. Vore, vice- 
president; T. W. Crowe, secretary-treasurer, and O. L. Glasgow, 
general manager. 

FAULKNER, OKLA.—The Abbie-Faulkner Telephone Company 
met and elected its officers for the ensuing year, which are: J. 
Cc. Winter, president; G. W. Adams, vice-president; J. H. Butler, 
secretary; H. M. Fulkerson, treasurer; Mark Bland and Wm. 
Hartshorn, directors for three and two years respectively. 
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INDIANA, PA.—Stockholders of the Ideal Telephone Company 
elected these officers: President, W. H. Short; secretary, Steel 
Berkebile; treasurer, Patrick Denning. This company, whose lines 
cover parts of White and Cherryhill townships, has connection 
with the American Union. 

PRICETOWN, PA.—The annual meeting of the Pricetown Rural 
Telephone Company was held and directors elected are: D. H. 
Manwiller, S. J. Hill, G. Webster Brown, W. H. Noll and William 
B. Staudt. President, S. J. Hill; secretary, D. H. Manwiller; 
treasurer, G. W. Brown. 

READING, PA.—The Windsor Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany has elected the following officers: President, Isaac Krich; 
vice-president, John W. Rentschler; secretary, Stephen Seidel; 
and treasurer, Charles Rausch. 


SCHOENERSVILLE, PA.—AIl the officers of the Schoeners- 
ville Telephone Company were re-elected at the recent annual 
meeting of the stockholders. C. A. Heist is president; V. H. 
Schleicher, secretary-treasurer; T. L. Hess, H,. A. Benner, C. O. 
Cressman, J. L. Woodring and Irvin A, Gable, directors. 

KRUPP, WASH.—John Urquhart was elected president of the 
newly organized Krupp Telephone Company. The object of this 
company is to bring all lines ending in Krupp, numbering 7 in 
all, under one head. 

MILES, WASH.—The first annual meeting of the Spokane and 
Columbia Rivers Farmers’ Telephone Company was held at Fort 
Spokane and the following officers were elected: A. E. Lewis, 
president; A. M. Vonschrift, vice-president; W. P. Vonschrift, 
secretary; W. T. Hill, treasurer, and J. R. Hill, director. Com- 
mittees from the Fruitland and Hunters Farmers’ Telephone 
Companies attended to arrange connections with the lines in this 
territory. 

SHERMAN, WASH.—At the annual meeting of the Sherman 
Telephone Company the following officers were elected: I. N. 
Stephens, president; Frank Hudkins, vice-president; Lut Stigen- 
walt, secretary; and treasurer, J. Kunz. 

CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS.—At the annual meeting of the 
Chippewa County Telephone Company held lately, a dividend of 
6 per cent was declared. The old officers were re-elected to office. 
L. Richardson is president; H. B. Bartlett, secretary; C. H. Liehe, 
treasurer; and Earl Bates, manager. 

MARION, WIS.—The annual meeting of the Marion Northern 
Telephone Company was held at the secretary’s office and nearly 
all the shares were represented. All the directors were re-elected 
with the exception of Frank Leake, who was succeeded by H. R. 
Swanke, of Tigerton. The company is in a very prosperous con- 
dition, and a semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent will be declared 
and made payable on May 1. 

MENOMONEE, WIS.—At the meeting of the stockholders of 
the Prairie Farm, Ridgeland and Dallas Co-operative Telephone 
Company held in Prairie Farm, Frank Roemhild was elected 
president; John Bassbach, vice-president; Magnus Larson, sec- 
retary and treasurer. Directors, Fred Mortenson, Fred Krause, 
Henry Wissiman, O. K. Knosberg and John Rossbach. 

OCONOMOWOC, WIS.—The annual stockholders’ meeting ot 
the Badger Telephone Company was held recently, 125 stock- 
helders being present. The officers, who are John Steele, presi- 
dent; J. J. Reid, vice-president; Chas, H. Counsell, second vice- 
president; H. E. Rosenow, secretary and treasurer, were re- 
elected to office. 

JACKSON, WYO.—The Jackson Valley Telephone Company held 
its annual meeting at Jackson for the purpose of electing officers 
and arranging plans for the ensuing year. J. G. Fisk was elected 
president; S. N. Leek, vice-president; Fred Lovejoy, secretary; 
and Robert Miller, a director. S. N. Leek is manager of the 
exchange. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Alderman Butzman announced recently 
that he wiil present an ordinance at the next council meeting 


for lower telephone rates. An ordinance passed in 1902 fixes the 
rates at $40 for business telephones and $24 for residence, but 
the rates now being charged are $48 and $30 respectively. 
DETROIT, MICH.—The question of whether the City of Detroit 
can make good possession of the telephone conduits constructed 
by the People’s Telephone Company, a non-existing corporation, 
has attracted the attention of a special council committee. The 
conduits are already used by the police and.fire department on an 
interchange agreement with the public service corporations. 


EDINBORO, PA.—The Mutual Telephone Company sustained 
quite a heavy loss in a fire which caused damage to the value 
of $150,000 in the town of Erie a short time ago. 


MANSFIELD, PA. (Tioga County)—The Citizens Mutual Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company has stopped a curious leak which 
will net the treasury at least $400 a year. The accounts of the 
various centrals of the company’s system have been checked up 
and compared with the secretary’s books. This led to the discov- 
ery that through carelessness a number of subscribers were being 
allowed service for nothing, bills not having been rendered them 
at the proper time. The period of such free servic ranges from 
six months to three years. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—A meeting of citizens of Touchet 
will be held Tuesday night to discuss plans for building a tele- 
phone line from Touchet to this city. A stock company will be 
organized. 
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